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Prof.B.K. CHANDRASHEKAR July 21, 2000 


Inaugural talk at MIDS-Mysore University National Seminar 
on 
"Caste Enumeration i 2p01 Census" 
“ 

A substantial part of the policies and programmes of the Central and 
State Governments have been formulated and executed keeping in view the 
caste of the targeted eroups. While the Constitution of India gives no 
mandate for identification and enumeration of the various castes in the 
country --- except in the case of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, it 
has been argued by some --- in my view rather feebly --- that the 73" 
Amendment to the Constitution in 1993 in terms of Articles 243 (D) and 243 
(T) make it mandatory for the Government to collect, tabulate and publish 
data on the caste of each individual both the provisions in the two Articles 
may be effectively implemented. In addition to governmental beneficiary 
programmes, virtually all appointments to the Government are made on the 
basis of caste. Even political parties have been giving caste-wise 
representation in the appointment to party positions. The representation of 


various castes including the OBCs cannot properly be assessed, it is argued, 


| | nsus 
unless the actual population of that caste 1s finally assessed as in a CC 


operation. Sample surveys need to be replaced by actual census operations. 
It is also canvassed that judicial interpretations in the judgments of the 
High Courts and the Supreme Court held that caste cannot be ignored, say, 
in the determination of the backward classes as backward classes are nothing 
but a collection of certain backward castes. From a legal, technical view 
point, it is suggested that the Constitution of India while proclaiming 
secularism has not prohibited caste based census. The interests of the © 
backward classes enshrined in Article 16(4) and other Articles, as well as 
the programmes of the Government can be safeguarded only after concrete 
assessment of facts and figures relating to backward castes. Article 340 is 
also held up in aid of this position since it obliges the Backward Class 
Commissions to identify backward classes and make appropriate 


recommendations for their advancement. The implication is quite clear. 


The advantages, thus, of a caste based census operation might be two- 
fold. The interests of the large number of backward classes vis-a-vis other 
communities could be securely protected and secondly, a new clarity will be 


introduced as between the backward classes in terms of their numerical 


strengths. It has been forcefully argued in recent years that, on the presumed 
numerical strength of their castes, the intermediate castes have been 


cornering benefits which would otherwise have gone to the genuine 


backward castes. 


There are some serious problems involved in these arguments. 
Whereas the Constitution explicitly refers to scheduled castes and tribes no 
such criterion is mentioned for determination of backward classes. Not one 
question on caste has been included all these years in the census operations 
of 1961, 1971, 198 | and 1991. Backward classes have been identified by 
means of multiple criteria like traditional occupation, economic cane social 
status etc. None of these parameters is collected during the census. The 
policy, therefore, of the succeeding governments ee been quite clear onli 
matter. As a matter of Constitutional provisions, there is indeed no mandate 
for caste enumeration in either Clause 6 of Article 243(D) or! Glause Deon 
Article 243 (T) -- both dealing with panchayats -- Significantly clause (1) of 


both the Articles refers to schedule castes and tribes. 


Judicial view has been firm and consistent. Way back in 1976, Justice 


VR. Krishna Iyer -- a great proponent of Protective Discrimination -- said in 


the important case of State of Kerala vs. N.M. Thomas (AIR 1976 SC 490): 


"Not all caste backwardness is recognised in this formula (reasonable 
basis test). To do so subversive of both Articles 16(1) and 16(2). 

The social disparity must be so grim and substantial as to serve as a 

F oundation for benign discrimination ...... If the real basis of 
classification is caste marked as backward class, the court must strike 


at such communal manipulation." 


Five years later in 1981, Justice Krishna Iyer observed that Article 
16(4) speaks of class, not caste and the two are different, however politically 
convenient the confusion may be. The use of the phrase ‘Backward Classes' 


of citizens in the Constitution is caste plus a number of other determinants. 


To go back to the census, what precisely is the objective of census 
operation? I suppose the objective is to establish, as accurately as possible, 
the size and distribution of the population at any given moment of time. 
Anything else such as information on the profile and characteristics of the 
population is secondary. It is legitimate to argue that the basic objective of 


census will be defeated if caste comes to be enumerated since it i.e.. caste is 


a sensitive matter and one can commit all kinds of errors in the enumeration. 
The category of “Backward Caste' is amorphous in nature. Will caste 
enumeration throw some light on and clarify the phrase ‘Backward Classes’? 


Prof.M.N. Srinivas's observations may be relevant. 


He says that "the term Shudra 'spans such a wide cultural and 
structural arch as to be almost meaningless. There are at one extreme the 
dominant, landowning, peasant castes which wield power and authority over 
local Vaishyas and Brahmins, whereas at the other extreme are the poor, 
near-Untouchable groups living just above the pollution line. The category 


cece ee 


also includes the many artisan and servicing castes....." 


The utility of caste based census is also of doubt in respect of towns 
and cities. Several sociologists have argued that the interface between castes 
and cities has ceased to be hierarchical, that the principle of division rather 
than hierarchy operates between them. The implication of these for 
determining the social status of castes or to identify the ‘backward’ is clear 
and contrasts with the situation in the villages. The increasing rate of 
urbanization complicates the matter further. This, according to Prof.A.M. 


Shah, raises the question not only of "crucial methodological problems 


regarding identification of backward classes as castes but also fundamental 


issues regarding the desirability and wisdom of continuing with the policy of 


caste - based reservation". (The judicial and sociological view of other 


backward classes, 1996). 


We also encounter serious methodological problems, although not 
insurmountable, in identifying the socio-economic status of the people as 
pointed out by Dr.G. Thimmaiah in his analysis of the Venkataswamy 
Commission Report. In some states, people have been included among the 
backward classes on the basis of caste without reference to their social and 


economic backwardness. The results have been disastrous. 


There is also the problem of a precise definition of caste which will be 
a pre-requisite of scientific census enumeration. Indeed, there does not 
appear to exist a nationally acceptable and unambiguous classification of the 
thousands of castes, sub-castes etc. likely to be returned in the census. By 
contrast in the case of SC and STs they have been one identified in each 
state before the census takes place. If the purpose of caste enumeration 1S 
the provision of tangible benefits, then it is likely that the quality and 


quantity of the data base might suffer from motivated returns. 


, Pp 
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I also understand that the pre-test of the census schedules, concepts 
etc. for the 2001 census has already completed in July 1999. I wonder if it is 
too late to change the course of events for this census. It might still not be. 
Whether for now or later, the matter is of great importance and controversy. 
I hope the two-day workshop will produce some definitive opinions. 

Finally, | am tempted to cite a statement on ‘caste and politics’ from 


Prof.Andre-Beteille although not directly on the question to be addressed in 


this two-day meet. 


"In assessing any scheme of reservations today, we 
have to keep in mind the distinction between those 
schemes that are directed towards advancing social and 
economic equally, and those that are directed towards 
maintaining a balance of power Reservations for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are, for all their 
limitations, directed basically towards the goal of greater 
equality overall. Reservations for the other Backward 
Classes and for religious minorities, whatever advantages 
they may have, are directed basically towards a balance of 
power. The former are in tune with the spint of the 
Constitution; the latter must lead sooner or later to what 
justice Gajendragadkar had called a fraud on the 


Constitution’. " 
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Should Census 2000 enumerate by caste? 


Note prepared by Dr. S. Japhet, National Law SchoolofIndiaUniversity 


At the outset I wish to clarify my stance on the issues mentioned by the note 
circulated by the orgariisers of the seminar. I am of the view that it is necessary to 
obtain authentic figures in respect of the various castes and communities in Indian 
society. The question whether there should at all be enumeration by caste, is in my 
opinion, already closed. An analysis of the leading pronouncements of the Supreme 
Court of India reveals i hat there is a dire need for accurate information regarding the 
actual numbers of various castes and communities. In this paper, I shall be referring 
to the relevant porticns of the leading judgement of the Supreme Court on the 
question of reservation, Indira Sawhney v. Union of India (1992 Supp (3) SCC 215), to 
substantiate my point. On the issue whether the Census is the best method of 
obtaining data on the figures relating to castes, I am of the view that since no other 
existing institution is capable of taking on the task at the present time, the exercise 
must be started by the Census authorities, and the data obtained can be made 
available to State level Backward Classes Commissions and other expert bodies to 
assist them in formulating policies of reservation and programmes. 


I am of the view that caste continues to be a dominant factor in determining social 
relations in India, and any attempt made to oppose enumeration of castes can only be 
seen as is an approach which ignores the ground realities inour society. Inthe Indira 
Sawhney case, popularly known as the Mandal case, a 9 jiidge Constitution Bench 
pronounced its opinions on several issues relating to the policies of reservation. In 


ees Fikerd ga) tas 


deciding the case, the judges were divided = oe psi A ieee 
tion policy in question, while The ges 

Bina justice BP. reatth Reddy authored the main majority eal 4 
the Court, and it is generally accepted that his judgement conjains the law of t : a 
in respect of several issues regarding reservations. ‘The majority of the ee 
accepted that the caste system Is very much prevalent in Inaia, particularly in rura 
areas. and it is the stark reality despite “all our protestations and abhorrence and all 
attempts at weeding out this phenomenon"(Para 779 ). Justice Reddy goes on to 
observe that “any programme towards betterment of these sections/classes of society 
and any programme designed to eradicate this evil must recognise this ground reality, 
and attune the programme accordingly. An ostrich like approach will not help.” It must 
be noted that caste is not the sole divisive factor in social relations in India - religion, 
language, gender etc. also play an important role in this respect. But that has not lead 
to a call for abolition of enumeration by religious denomination or by gender. 


In the Mandal case, the Supreme Court upheld policies which sought to implement 
reservation for backward classes of citizens. While doing so, the Court held that the 
problem of identification of these backward classes poses maiy problems, and there 
is very little accurate information on the issue. In this regard, it is interesting to note 
how the minority judges attacked the figures used by the Mandal Commission to build 
their argument against reservations. The minority judges held that the Mandal 
Commissions findings were “wholly imaginary and conjectural, based on a 60 years old 
census of 1931 ignoring changes in the size of the country and the relative population 
growth meanwhile.” The basis of calculation used by the Mandal Commission was 
described as “absurd, illogical and against fair play." According to the minority judges, 
‘by the [Mandal] Commission's own admission, the essential data before it was woefully 
inadequate and sketchy." (Para 393 of the judgement). It is equally interesting to see 
how the majority of the Court responded to this criticism-of the data used by the 
Mandal Commission. The majority accepted the fact that there were errors in the 
Mandal Commission Report - they however tried to gloss over this defect by stating 
that no exercise of this magnitude could be completely free of errors. They then 
stated that in any case, the criteria evolved by the Mandal Commission “could not be 
Said to be irrelevant". The majority then attempted to get over the difficulty of not 
having accurate data by issuing a direction for the appointment of permanent 
Commissions at the Central and State levels, whose mandate would be to examine 
issues of over-inclusion or exclusion of certain backward classes in reservation policies. 
(Para 854-855 ). It must be said that the reasoning of the majority seems a little 
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weak on this ground. The majority was conscious that the problem of inaccurate data 
in respect of backward classes was very real - 


it attempted to explain away the defects in + 
for the future. However, though Backward Cla 


having upheld the policy of reservation, 
he Mandal Report by issuing directions 


| Sses Commissions have been constituted 
in several states pursuant to the directions of the Supreme Court, these bodies too 


face the problem of lack of data in deciding the complaints raised before them. 


It is important to note that many of the reservation policies in force today have a 
numerical basis i.e. reservations are quantified on percentages of available seats, posts 
etc. For instance, in the Mandal case itself, the Supreme Court held that reservations 
contemplated in Article 16 (4) { in matters of public employment} cannot exceed 50%. 
Furthermore, the Supreme Court has also recognised the fact that backward classes 
have to be divided into subgroups - more backward, most backward etc. If these 
subdivisions are to reflect social realities, then the numbers that are allotted to these 


communities in official reservation policies must have some relation to their actual 
numbers in society. 


For these reasons, I am of the view that enumeration by caste is a necessity. The 
various policies in respect of reservation cannot be successfully implemented in the 
absence of accurate data about the distribution and numerical representation of 
various castes and communities in Indian society, 


At the present time in our country, there is no single institution, apart from the 
Census authorities, who are capable of conducting a national level survey of 
enumeration of castes. The Census has the infrastructure, and the of ficial machinery 
required to perform this task. While some have questioned the expertise of the 
Census authorities, I would like to point out that the Census already tackles sensitive 
issues like religion, language, etc. However, if it is felt some expertise in this regard 
is necessary, Iam very much in favour of equipping the surveyors with the techniques 
and skills required for the purpose. 
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CASTE AND THE CENSUS: A SOCIO-HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Dr. A. Satyanarayana 
Associate Professor 
Department of History 
Osmania University, Hyd-7. 


In this note I will continue myself to the issues “can enumeration by caste tell us 
anything of value?” I argue in favour of caste enumeration in the Census. I am also of 
the opinion that collection and processing of castewise date will certainly enable the 
scholars to analyse the social dynamics more accurately for the purposes of policy 
formulation and implementation. Since caste identity of an individual is important in our 
society and that one’s social status and economic wellbeing is closely associated with 
caste ranking, it is essential to have adequate/reliable data for an understanding of the 
emerging social reality. Caste, social and economic enequality and backwardness are so 
intertwined in the modern society that the best way to understand it (caste) is by 
recognising it as a living reality. Caste plays such an important role in the real life of an 
individual that it is impossible to ignore its role in shaping social relations and 
consciousness. It cann’t also be denied that caste plays a vital role and acts as a relevant 
factor in determining social mobility as well as socio-economic backwardness and 


poverty. In the contemporary situation caste can either be ignored or avoided. 


In order to understand and comprehand the changing nature of agrarian social 
structure and relations, I made use of the data available in the 1961 census monographs 
and a number of village studies carried out by scholars. I found that the caste related data 
presented there is of immense help. The village survey monographs provided a 
systematic account of the changing profiles of caste relations and social mobility. The 
micro-level caste based data also provided significant insights into the nature of social 
stratification and structure and function of caste. I wish to highlight one important aspect 
of my research findings, namely, interrelationship between caste and landholding pattern 
to emphasise the fact that caste-based data/information would provide definite insights 
into the functioning of the rural society in modern times. The rural social structure of 
Andhra Pradesh closely corresponded to the structure of land ownership and authority. 


Although the modernisation forces of the post-colonial period did obliterate the existing 
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caste-defined position over land and other resources, caste hierarchies continued to exist 


and overlapped with the hierarchies of economic power. The socio-economic 


transformation in the recent past resulted in the formation of new social groups/classes 
formally separated from the traditional caste system. Nevertheless, categories of caste 
and class are, to a large extent, converged and continued to be inter linked. The fusion 
and convergence of caste and class contributed to the formation of two distinct social 
groups/classes formally separated from the traditional caste system. Nevertheless, 
categories of caste and class are, to a large extent, converged and continued to be inter 
linked. The fusion and convergence of caste and class contributed to the formation of 
two-distinct social groups/classes i.e. landlords and peasants. The Brahmins in Andhra 
belongs to the highest caste and also held considerable landed property and other 
economic resources in the villages. They owned mainly Inam and Agraharam lands. It 
has been estimated that till about the 1950’s between 6-15% of the total cultivated area 
was under these tenures. Because of the considerations of tradition and pollution, the 

Brahmin landholders did not cultivate the lands themselves but leased out to non- 
Brahmin tenant cultivators belonging to the peasant castes like Kapu, Kamma, Reddi etc. 

As a landlord class the Brahmins had occupied a very prominent place in the society. In 

addition landed property, they successfully utilised the opportunities provided by the 

colonial and post-colonial state and majority of them in Andhra had taken up new 


occupations in the fields of education, law and other public services. 


However, by the 1950-60’s there emerged a situation in which the hitherto 
dominant social groups like the landlord class tended to lose the prominent position in the 
eagrarian economy. Various factors contributed for such a decline. The most important 
consequence was the shift of landholding from Brahmins to non-brahmins. Ample 
evidence is available in the villages census and studies with regard to the decline of 
sieiimniely eee thers landed status is concerned. The caste wise data on the land 
holding pattern clearly indicate that there was a shift in the economic position/power 
from the Brahmin landholders to peasant castes. A village study in Krishna district of 
Coastal Andhra indicated a significant shift in the lanowing pattern over a period of 50 
years. The Brahmin community as a whole owned 77% of land in1930, but was left with 
only 3% by 1982. Likewise ) 
that the ownership of land by Brahmins declined from 36% in 1891 to only 3% in 1982. 


another study of a village in the Rajayalaseema region shows 


It was also observed that “the castewise ownership of land clearly shows that Brahmins 
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were the single largest landowing caste in 1891, but by 1948 they had lost their 
supremacy”. Village survey reports of 1961 census pertaining to some of the coastal 
Andhra districts confirmed that land has been rapidly passing from the Brahmins. The 
Inam lands of the purohits and the Pujaris are being disposed of frequently”. 


The decline and disintegration of absentee landlordism among the Brahmins 
facilitated an other Pon seal process i.e. the crystallisation of a dynamic rural rich 
from among the dominant peasant castes like Kapu, Kamma and Reddi. Regarding the 
Kammas it was noted by various village suryes thus: “Due to the possession of more 
than 90% of the entire cultivable land in their hands Kammas hold all the other castes in a 
position of economic subordination.” “the Kammas dominated all fields, viz., social, 
economic, political by virtue of their riches” “2.3% of families owned 61% of land”. 
“Caste wise analysis of data on landownership clearly establish the fact that 96% of land 
is in the lands of Kammas (84%) and Brahmins (12%). “If one enquires into the family 
budgets of different castes one is sure to come to the conclusion that family economy of 
the Kammas.... is sound. Among the different castes that inverted in land, Kammas rank 
first. They rank first with respect to the amount of capital inverted”. “of the total value 
of Rs.1,43,365 worth of assets purchased, the share of Kammas is very large being in 
order of Rs.1,28,000 (89.8%) “out of the total capital formation of land goods worth 
Rs.198050, as much as Rs.1,82,200 was made by 11 households of Kamma caste only”. 


In the light of above, I do feel that gross roots level caste based data facilitate a 
meaningful analysis of the process of social change in a historical and sociological 


perspective. 
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P.Sivanandan 


The decennial census began in India during the last quarter 
of the 19th Century by the colonial rulers provided the most 
comprehensive source of information on Indian 


society. It 
covered demographic details, occupational categories and 
socio-cultural levels of the entire population. Systematic 


enumeration of the various caste/race/religious 


groups, in 
fact, had unravelled the Indian 


reality, namely, the 


persistence of a caste-ridden society. It revealed the 
relative social and economic position offegecach 
caste/community at provincial/state levels. It enabled the 


administrators and reformers to identify the oppressed and 
dependent sections under various categories, such as. 
exterior castes, backward class, religious - minorities 
etc., as targets for developmental assistance. The 
discontinuation of the caste-wise census enumeration since 
1941, except for the scheduled castes andthe scheduled 
Tribes, however, denied the scope of assessing i 
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and economic attainment of the various’ groups. In fact, 
“development” being a relative phenomenon, knowledge about 
both the attainment and the deprivation of opportunities 
becomes equally relevant. More over, to ensure sustainable 
development among all sections of the people and to 
guarantee them equal rights and opportunities reliable and 
comprehensive empirical information is essential. 
Therefore, until the society gets relieved from the age old 
practice of discrimination based on social and economic 
status and it enters into an. egalitarian stage, good 
fZovernance would require comparative information. It should 
also be periodically available for regular monitoring. In 
short, caste wise census enumeration would definitely 
improve the efficiency of administration and enable the 
deprived sections to ascertain their rights and to explore 
opportunities for sustained development. 


Joining the debate on the ~census enumeration of caste let 
me respond to the arguments proposed in the note circulated. 


First whether census enumeration by caste will legitimize 
caste or not. After 1931, caste wise enumeration has not 
been undertaken in India through census. During this long 
period of seventy years neither the caste system has 
disappeared from the scene nor has it lost its significance 
in social, economic and political spheres. In fact its 
Sinister influence has only increased and its presence felt 
everywhere. 


Second is about the controversy regarding population shares. 
India is basically an underdeveloped open rural economy . 
Suppression and hiding of facts can rarely happen. ee 
only in the urban elite settings can there be some scope. 


verification and probing can help in 


There also cross In fact the’ margin of error 


getting reliable information. 
would be too small. 


is the apprehension about further cleavage in an 
oat fractions society. The very introduction and 
insistence of caste system by its proponents have already 
made sufficient cleavages in the society and such cleavages 
have been meticulously guarded by them for. .their.. own’ 
advantage. Now the trend is towards amalgamation of caste 
categories based on common interests to gain social, 
economic and political opportunities. It brings out the 
contradiction very sharply between the traditional 
beneficiaries of the system and others. This is necessary 
for an eventual levelling up of the status of these two 
sections and .to share opportunities in an egalitarian 
framework. The census can definitely provide the. necessary 
data base regarding the magnitude and characteristics of 
each of them which will help them to align and cooporate in 
the process of bargaining for legitimate shares. 


Forth is again an apprehension that it will go against the 
Vision of achieving a society without the influence of 
caste. Caste system thrives well in India. The heirachical 
social order with corresponding economic and political 
attributes survives despite any grandeur vision or attempts 
to undermine its influence. Transformation to a new social 
order without the influence of caste, therefore, can take 
place only when the traditional attributes are completely 
changed. In order to achieve this objective each one of the 
downtrodden and vulnerable caste group have to become strong 
and articulate and gain equal status and equal opportunity. 


The Teeling of caste superiority or inferiority will 
automatically disappear when every caste become equal in all 
respects. ‘Knowledge about their relative position is 


absolutely essential for this levelling up process and their 
eventual transformation into an egalitarian society. 


Now, on the critical questions to be addressed in the 
debate. 


(1) Can enumeration by caste tell us anything of value? 

wig It can locate the social, economic and political power 
in the country and its change overtime. It is of great 
value to any objective assessment. 


(ii) Will it help in identifying the OBCs? 
-- Census enumeration would be the most reliable method to 


identify them especially when they become eligible for 
reservation of opportunities. 


(iii) Given the changes that-have taken place in Indian 


Society and polity will a return to the 1931 system be 
meaningful? 


The question whether there has taken place any change 
Or not in .the Indian society after 1931 can be 
ascertained only through a similar investigation. Who 
is afraid of this repeat exercise? Obviously those 
who have gained the most and do not want to get 
revealed about it. The losers and sufferers are not 


atraid. ‘They of course remain as the traditional 
losers. , : 


(iv) What is the experience of backward classes commissions 


weeune= “southern states “in srelation: -to figures. tor 
castes. : 


-- bry the absence ona periodical census enquiry, 
extrapolation from 1931 census was probably the only 
recourse. Resorting to census enumeration with all 
precautionary measures to prevent malpractice would, 
therefore, be the ideal choice. 


(v) Will a mere head count be adequate to reflect’ our 
social reality? — 


—— Head count is the first requirement. Supplementary 
enquiries could be introduced further to get other 
dimensions and to reflect our social reality at each 
<qvlen bene whey trek uloe 


(iv) What alternative/additional measures to a head count 
are required? 


mee Repeat the anthropological survey once in every ten 
Vearoauea One wicn otLnes census enumeration, focussing 
mostly on the marginalised communities and religious 
minorities for comparative assessment. 


In short it is worthwhile to introduce census enumeration by 
caste to unravel the Indian reality. Discrimination and 
injustice arising out of social origin are still the bane of 
Indian civilization. The practice of democracy in Independent 
Tndta is by and large a mockery; it only reinforces traditional 
power relations. To challenge this situation the victims have to 
become strong and watchful. Perfect knowledge about the 
Comparative social, economic and political status of each social 
group is absolutely essential in this: context. s 
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A NOTE ON 
THE METHODOLOGY OF MANDAL COMMISSION FOR 
= DETERMINING THE OBCs AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


by 


G.Thimmaiah 


1.Background: 


Mandal Commission was the second Backward Classes Commission, 
(BCC),which was appointed under Article 340 to determine the OBCs at the national 
level and to recommend the magnitude of reservation they should have in recruitment to 
central government jobs under Article 16(4). While the first BCC, (popularly known as 
Kaka Kalelker Commission), which was appointed in 1953 ended in a fiasco, the second 
BCC, which has come to be widely known as Mandal Commission, created 
unprecedented political controversy and judicial history, in addition to the pitched 
battles fought by the youth in north India. Both B. P . Mandal ,(Chairman of the second 
BCC), who produced the report and V. P. Singh, the then Prime Minister, who 
implemented the recommendations have found a place in the history of backward 
classes in India. While both of them are hailed as champions of OBCs in south India , 
they are almost hated in north India. This also reflects the degree of social transformation 
which has taken place in the north and the south . The purpose of this note is to 
understand and appreciate the methodology used by the Mandal Commission for 
determining the OBCs and the magnitude of reservation for central government jobs. 


2.Multi-pronged Approach: 


Mandal Commission had the benefit of judicial opinions on various aspects of the 
terms of reference. For instance, the Supreme Court had ruled that caste alone cannot be 
used as the sole criterion for identifying the OBCs. However, the Court had also ruled 
that castes could be used as one of the indicators. Further, Allahabad High Court had 
ruled that the information obtained by the backward classes commissions from field 
visits could be used as supplementary evidence to determine the social and educational 
backwardness of OBCs. Furthermore, the Supreme Court had ruled that both social and 
educational backwardness should be used for identifying the OBCs and not social or 
educational backwardness. Finally, the Supreme Court had insisted upon collecting 
empirical data on socio-educational backwardness of the people to identity OBCs. All 
these decisions provided sufficient guidelines for the Mandal Commission to formulate 
its approach and methodology for identifying the OBCs. 


Mandal Commission used multi-pronged approach to determine the social 
and educational backwardness of OBCs . First, the Commission organised a seminar in 
‘the department of Anthropology in Delhi University in 1979, to get the benefit of expert 


advice on the criteria to be adopted for identifying OBCs, Second, the ee 
constituted a panel of fifteen experts under the chairmanship of MN. ay al : 

the design of a country-wide socio-educational survey. This pane i cee 
prepared a set of schedules for collecting socio-educational data from house olds. : 
Commission used the data collected through this survey. Third, the Commission obtaine 

information on village studies from the Anthropological Survey of India. It also obtained 
a large number of survey reports and monographs from several other research 
organisations spread all over India. Fourth, it got a review of the judicial pronouncements 
of several High Courts and the Supreme Court on the policy of reservation prepared by 
the Indian Law Institute, New Delhi. Fifth, the Commission toured the country and 
heard evidence and as many as 2638 representations from the public. Besides, in the 
course of the tour the Commission visited 84 district headquarters and 37 villages to 
have first hand understanding of the social and educational background of the OBCs. 
Sixth, the Commission obtained information from the central and state governments on 
the extent of representation of OBCs in central and state government jobs. In addition 
to this, it also obtained the list of OBCs determined by the state level backward classes 
commissions in several states. After combining all these data and information, the 
Commission formulated its recommendations . 


preparing 


For the purpose of determining the OBCs in different states the 
Commission used the following criteria : 


1. For determining social backwardness, the Commission used 


a. Castes/ classes considered as socially backward by others. 

Castes/classes which mainly depend on manual labour for their livelihood. 

c. Castes/classes where at least 25% females and 10% males above the state average 
get married at an age below 17 years in rural areas, and at least 10% females and 5% 
males do so in urban areas. 

d. Castes/classes where participation of females in work is at least 25% above the state 
average. 


o 


2. For determining the educational backwardness the commission used: 


a. Castes/classes where the no. of children in the age group of 5-15 years who never 
attended school is at least 25% above the state average. 

b. Castes/classes where the rate of student drop-out in the age group of 5-15 years is at 
least 25% above the state average. 


c. Castes/classes amongst whom the proportion of matriculates is at least 25% below the 
State average 


3. For determining the economic backwardness the commission used : 


a. Castes/classes where the average value of family assets is at least 25% below the state 
average. 


nN 


b. Castes/classes where no. of families living in kuccha houses is at least 25% above the 
state average. 


c. Castes/classes where the source of drinking water is beyond half a kilometer for 
more than 50% of the households. 


d. Castes/classes where the number of households having taken consumption loan is at 
least 25% above the state average. 


After obtaining relevant data for all these indicators, the Commission gave 
3 points weightage for the indicators of social backwardness, 2 points weightage for 
indicators of educational backwardness and 1 point weightage for indicators of economic 
backwardness. The total score added up to 22 and all those castes which had a score of 
11 points or above were listed as socially and educationally backward and the rest were 
treated as advanced. This is how the OBCs among Hindu religion were identified. 


The Commission realised that there were a number of socially and 
educationally backward groups among other religions and hence used some rough and 
ready criteria for identifying non-Hindu OBCs. The Commission declared all 
untouchables converted to non-Hindu religion and those occupational communities 
which were known by the name of their traditional caste-based occupation and whose 
Hindu counter parts were included in the Commission’s list of OBCs as non- Hindu 
OBCs for purpose of enjoying the benefit of reservation under Article 16(4). 


Since the Commission had conducted a sample survey, it realised that 
several castes particularly those with small population were left out. In order to cover 
them, the Commission used the information supplied by the state governments on the 
OBCs as identified by the state level backward classes commissions 


As far as the magnitude of the reservation was concerned, Mandal 
Commission was constrained by the maximum limit of 50% imposed by the Supreme 
Court. Therefore, even though the Commission estimated the total population of OBCs 
all over India as 52% , it could not recommend the magnitude of reservation equivalent to 
the proportion of their population. It recommended only 27% as the magnitude of 
reservation for OBCs at the national level. When this was added to the 22% reservation 
given to SCs and STs , the total magnitude came to less than 50%, thus satisfying the 
maximum limit of 50% imposed by the Supreme Court on the magnitude of reservation. 


3.Some Observations: 


It may be noticed that the Mandal Commission used all possible methods of 
inquiry and collected relevant data and information on the most crucial aspects of the 
social and educational backwardness of the people of the country for purpose of 
identifying OBCs among them. It is true that a sample survey may not capture the social 
and educational backwardness of the innumerable and numerically insignificant castes. 
The same fate was faced by Venkataswamy Commission in Karanataka. But the Mandal 
Commission had the benefit of the lists of OBCs prepared by the state level backward 
classes commissions and by the state governments. Even so a census enumeration 


operation of all castes is far superior for determining the social and educational 
backwardness of OBCs than a sample survey covering even a large size sample. Its in 
this context that we should insist the Census Commissioner of India to include caste in 


the censes enumeration during January —February 2001. 


Another interesting aspect of Mandal Commission’s methodology 1S _ that the 
Commission insisted that caste status in the Hindu caste-hierarchy 1s an important 
indicator for identifying OBCs. Accordingly, the Commission collected most of the data 
with reference to caste and used it to develop indicators. 


It is interesting to note in this context the Supreme Court in its Mandal Judgement 
very emphatically argued that caste alone can be used for identifying OBCs provided 
relevant empirical data could be mustered for the purpose. This opinion overruled all 
earlier opinions of the Supreme Court judgements which tried to avoid caste as an 
indicator for identifying OBCs. 


Finally, immediately after the implementation of Mandal Commission’s 
recommendations, the media encouraged nation-wide debate on the methodology of the 
Commission. In this debate, several social scientists criticised the methodology of the 
Commission and some sociologists even went to the extent of issuing statements that 
they were not really involved in designing the schedule for the collection of data. But the 
Supreme Court in its Mandal Judgement simply brushed aside the issue of methodology 
of Mandal Commission and concentrated on the substantive issues relating to providing 
reservations for OBCs under Article 16(4).It was this Mandal judgement which has made 
judicial history in post-independent India. 


References: 


1. Government of India ,(1980),Report of the Backward Classes Commission, First 
Part, Volumes I to I,(Chairman: B.P.Mandal), New Delhi 


SHOULD ENUMERATION BY CASTE BE RESTARTED? 


Suresh Patil’ & P.K. Misra** 


Abstract. Enumeration by caste is supposed to provide objective data for development 
programmes and various social science queries. This could be a mine of data for social scientists. 
But there are a number of difficulties involved in obtaining such data. The problems involved in 
enumeration by caste have been explored in this paper with specific examples. How social, political 
and religious movements have prompted change in the identity of communities and its effect on 
census data is celineated. The authors feel that in a fluid situation where there is now growing 
tendency towards formation of caste clusters and over-lapping of identities, carrying out a caste- 
wise census would prove to be a Herculean task. 


What are the arguments in favour of restarting: 


Anybody wanting to know the caste-wse break-up of the population for groups, other than 
scheduled castes and tnbes, uses the 1931 census for estimating their present population. There 
are several problems in doing that and therefore one can argue that if caste enumeration is 
restarted, we wil have a reliable and firm data for each caste. This data wil help in preparing 
socio-economic and political profile of each caste which in turn will help in shaping the policy 
frame-work, identifying the “backwardness” in a community and preparing an appropriate 


development plan for specific castes and the regions they inhabit. 


Caste continues to be an important aspect of India’s social structure. People continue to organise 
their lives according to the norms of their respective castes and also regulate their behaviour viS-a- 
vis other castes. However it may be conceded that some roles of castes have either weakened or 
withered away. But castes have acquired new roles too, jostling for power and dominance in 
political arena is one such area. Thus by not recording caste in census, except that we have 
denied ourselves access to authentic data we have not achieved anything. The caste continues to 


exist with all its positive and negative features and therefore its non-enumeration has not helped 


the caste to whither away. 


* Suresh Patil, Anthropological Survey of India, 2963, Gokulam Road, Mysore 570 002, Tel: 
512666 ® 472331 


++ Prof. P.K. Misra, E-583, | Stage, 17'" Main, J.P. Nagar, Mysore — 5700 008, Te! ® 372135 
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It may also be argued that caste acts as a social glue. It brings people together and provides a 


platform for cohesiveness which can be utilised for the purpose of development and upliftment of 
the castes. 


What were the arguments for giving it up? 


The framers of the constitution were occupied with the idea of establishing a casteless and 


Classless sociely. Perhaps the thinking was that if formal recognition to the caste were withdrawn, 
caste consciousness would wither away in course of time. 


Right from the very beginning of enumeration of caste in census it has caused several practical 
difficulties which have raised doubts about its accuracy. We have tried to delineate such problems 


in the following. 


It IS rare that a community is Known only by one name. There is always a name by which people 
would like to be called, there may be another name which people may tolerate but would not like to 
be called so and there may be some other name which is despised. This phenomenon of having 
more than one name, has been a serious problem for the Indian census authonties since the very 


first census. 


A look at the names since the census of 1881 reveals that for various reasons a number of castes 
have been engaged in changing their names. This is particularly noticed among the lower and 
middle ranking groups. By giving themselves a ‘high sounding Sanskrit name, perhaps they 
wanted to raise their status in caste hierarchy; this, an aspect of the process of sanskritisation, Is a 
widely noted phenomenon in India. Migration of a caste into another linguistic zone often met with 
a new name given by the local people in their ianguage, usually corresponding to the meaning of 
the original name. When a community submitted itself to a social, religious or political movement, it 
often led to the adootion of a new name. There are also other dimensions of changing identities 


which makes the task of census authorities increasingly difficult. 
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A list of such problems may be identified as follows: 


Social and political movements and change in nomendiature 
Religious movements and change in faith 

The problem part Hindu part Christian communities 

Migration and displacement 

Phonetic resemblance in names of different communities 
Interchangeable use of terms across cultural/ linguistic zones and 
adoption of the same name by two or more communities 
Disguising into another community's identity 

Polarization into broader categories and fusion of identities into dusters of communities 
Geographical variation in return of community names 

Q. Merger of local variations of religious minorities 
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1. Social and political movements and change In nomenclature: 


‘Socal and political movements among communities often aim at elevating the status in social 
hierarchy, improving economic condition and educational standards. In most cases this led to 


adoption of a new name for the community. A few examples from the state of Karnataka are 
discussed here. 


lt is observed that in Karnataka the ‘depressed communities’ (as they were called in the pre- 
independence period) broadly fall into two categories, that is the Edaga/ (Left Hand) and the 
Balagai (Right Hand). The people belonging to these groups have been referred to by a number of 
different terms in different districts and at different points of time. Till the census of 1921, in case of 
the then Mysore State, the Right Hand section was returned as the ‘Holeya’. But by the year 1931, 
all of them were returned as ‘Adi Karnataka’. Similarly, it appears thatt the Left Hand section, 
traditionally referred to as ‘Madiga’, partly returned as ‘Adi Dravida’ and partly as ‘Adi Karnataka’. 
The terms ‘Adi Karnataka’ and ‘Adi Dravida’ continued to be preferred terms in the post- 
independence censuses. However, a large number of alternative terms crept into the census 
enumeration. In the Right Hand section, while 360976 people called themselves ‘Adi Karnataka’; 
as many as 2302 persons returned themselves as ‘Holeya’, 1167 as ‘Balagai’, 23 as ‘Chalavadi, 1 
as ‘Holar, 77 as ‘Holeya Dasari’, 1 as ‘Chennadasar and 4 as ‘Byagara’ in the district of Mysore at 
the census of 1981. In the Left Hand section, 25000 returned as ‘Adi Dravida’, 12355 as ‘Madiga’, 
4517 as ‘Bhambi/Asada’, 2267 as ‘Jambavalu’, 74 as ‘Thoti and 14 as ‘Jaggali’. Only by clustering 


these returns under various terms into two categories of Right and Left, it was possible to make 


some meaning out of these demographic changes. vt fs Si H Ce > 
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The situation in the four districts, namely, Dharwad, Belgaum, Bijapur and North Kanara, which 
were part of the erstwhile Bombay Presidency, was very different from the Old Mysore area, 
although the depressed castes basically belonged to the similar two sections, the Right and the 
Left. The political boundary made a substantial difference in the pattern of caste names throughout | 
various censuses. In the year 1921 and 1931, the Right Hand section was mainly returned under 
the entry ‘Mahar/ Holeya/ Dhed/ Wankar’. However, the term ‘Mahar in 1981 census was used by 
885 people in the district of Dharwad as against 16688 in 1931. In these four districts, the members 
of these groups may not have called themselves ‘Mahar, the term actually in vogue was the 
‘Holeya’. But since these districts were part of the Bombay Presidency and ‘Mahar was a term 
used popularly in the area of Marathi influence, the population of Kannada speaking Holeya and 
Marathi speaking Mahar were tabulated under the combined head of 
‘Mahar/Holeya/Dhed/Wankar. This was all changed in the post-indeoendence censuses when 
these districts became part of the newy formed state known as ‘Mysore’ and then renamed later as 
‘Karnataka’. In the district of Bijapur, as many as 87448 people were returned as ‘Holeya’, 12368 
as ‘Chalavadi’, 4469 as ‘Channadasar’, 324 as ‘Holeyadasar’, 423 as ‘Byagara’ and only 72 people 
by the term ‘Mahar, Taral, Degu, Megu' in the census of 1981. Similarly, in the district of Dharwad, 
32593 returned themselves as ‘Chalavadi’, 2524 as ‘Channadasar, 1914 as ‘Holeya’, 375 as ‘Adi 
Karnataka’, 30 as ‘Holeya Dasar’ and only 885 as ‘Mahar’. The last one might truly be referring to 
the Marathi speaking ‘Mahar as some of the Mahars are found in the district of Dharwad. In the 
Left Hand section, in case of 1921 and 1931 censuses, the term used was ‘Mang or Madig’.. Nearly 
forty thousand people who called themselves by this term in 1931 census just disappeared by 
1981! They had all assumed a different identity under the census entry ‘Bhambhi /Asadaru’ which 
showed 91370 such persons in 1981 census in Dharwad. But this term was never used In 1931 or 
4921. At the same time, the people returning themselves as ‘Mang’ reduced drastically in 1981 
census to 195. The term ‘Madiga’ was used by 20742, “Adi Dravida’ by 1526, “Samagara’ by - 

8002, Gosangi by 124, Jambava by 17, Thoti by 37, Ellamwar by 1 and Lingader by 25. 


2. Religious movements and change In faith: 


A change in religion affects the data of a community and thereby distortion may be introduced In 
the data. Since the early part of the 20" century, American Methodists have been active in the 
districts of Belgaum, Bijapur, Bidar and Gulbarga in converting people to Christianity, especially 
from the members of the scheduled castes. This might have affected the enumeration of 
scheduled castes in these districts. Those who became Christians may not have returned 


themselves under the terms ‘Mahar’ and ‘Madiga’ in the earlier censuses. But in the post- 
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independence period, in order to receive the benefits of being a scheduled caste, a number of 


{hem might have returned themselves under the pre-conversion nomenclature. 


In case of northern Karnataka, except the district of Uttara Kannada (earlier called North Kanara), 
the distribution of artisan and other castes has been returned in a different manner than rest of the 
areas. This area, which is the seat of Veerasaivism, includes Dharwad, Belgaum, Bijapur, 
Gulbarga, Raichur and Bidar districts. In both 1921 and 1931 censuses, the artisan groups among 
the Lingayats have returned themselves as the ‘Lingayat’ or the ‘Veerasaiva’. The religious 
movement of Veerasaivism drew many castes into its fold, like the Madivala (Washerman), 
Kammara (Blacksmith), Badiga (Carpenter), Balegar (Bangle Seller), Ganiga (Oil presser), 
Kumbara (Potter), Nekara (Weaver), Hadpad (Barber), Banajiga (Trader), and so on. These 
communities among the Lingayats were endogamous even till a decade ago. But the efforts of the 
associations among the Lingayats and the call by the heads of the monasteries (Mahaswamis) to 
ignore the sub-group differentiation, has led to the opening up of endogamy circle. Not all those 
who accepted Veerasaivism could come into one fold. Some of the depressed castes like the 
Machegara (Cobbler) and Dhor (Tanner) had also accepted Veerasaivism. Although Dhor 
Kakkaya was a follower of Basava and Veerasaivism, for the people belonging to Dhor community 
(Tanners), pan-Lingayat endogamy circle was not opened up. Change of identity did not help them 


in elevating their status. 


The people who accepted Veerasaivism largely belonged to the class of peasants and their 
dependant artisan castes. Whereas, the other castes like the Bestha (Fisherman), Kuruba 
(Shepherd), Bedaru or Nayaka (T raditional Hunters), Uppara (Salt Maker) and some other 
communities did not get into the Veerasaiva fold. Owing to this unique situation in this region, it is 
not possible to find out separate figures for the artisan groups. Therefore, one has to take care of 


such area-specific pecularities, if the data set Is to be comparable. 


3. The problem part Hindu part Christian communities: 


in the census of 1921 of Travancore State, the Christian sections of different communities were not 
enumerated separately. All those who claimed to follow Christianity were put uncer one head as 
‘indian Christian’. But this method was changed in the year 4931. All those castes which had both 
Christian and Hindu sections, were enumerated separately. Because Christian sections of ailierent 
communities were taken to the broader category of ‘Indian Christian’, the total population of many 


groups was shown much less than the actual in 4921. For example, the population of Nadars 
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(Traditional Toddy Tappers) in Southern Division of Travancore was shown to be 195318 in 1921 


and in 1931 it was 390130 of which 165762 were Christian Nadars and 224368 were Hindu 
Nadars. 


This situation is observed for some of the communities who have followers of ‘Hinduism and Islam’ 
and ‘Hinduism and Sikhism’, and at times even all the three. Any census in future aiming at 
enumeration of castes has to take this aspect into consideration. 


4. Migration and displacement 
Whenever a community, either partly or wholly, migrates to another region, often a new name is 
given to that community by the local people. This new name usually will be in the local language 


equivalent to the meaning of the original name of the community, thus making addition to the list of 
synonyms. 


5. Phonetic resemblance in names of different communities 


Lack of knowedge of local situation sometimes leads to erroneous merger of phonetically similar 
but empirically different communities as one entity. There is a community called ‘Gond’ in Uttara 
Kannada district of Karnataka. This community is also called ‘Gondaru’ in Kannada. There is no 
connection between this community and the Gond tnbe of Madhya Pradesh. There are many 


examples of such cases. 
6. Interchangeable use of terms across culturall linguistic zones: 


The terms like ‘Adi Dravida, Adi Andhra, Adi Jambava, Adi Karnataka’, all of which came into 
vogue with the Dravidian movement, have been used by scheduled caste communities differently 
in different areas. While the original names of those who called themselves ‘Adi Dravida’ in the 
districts of Tamilnadu were ‘Parayan, Samban and Semman’, the term ‘Adi Dravida’ in the 
southern districts of Karnataka, is used by the people who were earlier Known as ‘Madiga and 
Thoti (Edagai, Left Hand section). The problem faced would be that wnether the people who 
returned themselves as ‘Madiga and Thoti in the districts of Tamilnadu, especially those adjoining 
the state of Karnataka, are to be kept separate or to be taken near ‘Adi Dravida of Karnataka’ or 
the ‘Adi Dravida of Tamilnadu’. It appears that those who returned themselves as fadiga or Thoti 
in the adjoining state of Karnataka are more likely to be the Kannada speaking Maciga. On the 
other hand, it appears that in the districts of Tamil Nadu adjoining Andhra Pradesh, the people who 
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called themselves by these terms are less likely to be Kannada Madiga and more likely to be 
Telugu Madigas. At the same time the Telugu speaking traditional leather workers in Tarnil Nadu 


now call themselves by the term ‘Arundhathiyar, who were earlier known as ‘Chekkaliyan, Madari 
and Pagadai’. 


A similar situation is also observed althrough the bordering districts on both sides between Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka for the return under the term ‘Madiga’. In these bordering districts, the 
census figures could be a mix up of Telugu speaking Madiga and Kannada speaking Madiga, 
which are two different communities with the same name but having different languages as their 
mother tongue. While there is political unity between these groups, on the question of endogamy, 
traditional distinction is continued. There is no simple solution for this kind of fluid social situation. 
And this fluidity is perhaps order of the day. 


A new identity may be shared by more than one caste. The ‘Idayan’ or ‘Konar is the Tamil name 
for sheep and goat herders, while the term Golla represents the Telugu speaking counterpart. 
Traditionally, these two are different castes. In the present times, the Golla have increasingly 
adopted the term Yadava, which is also followed by the Idayan/Konar. While this is another case 


of political polarization, traditional norms of endogamy continue. 


There are other cases where distinctively separate communities have taken a same name. In 
Bombay - Karnataka area, the Jingar (traditional saddle makers), recently merged themselves wih 
the Maratha Kshatriya in a grand public ceremony. The old name of ‘Jingar, which was despised, 
was given up in favor of ‘Maratha Kshatriya’. In a census of enumeration by caste, it may become 


necessary to make an inventory of such cases. 
7. Disguising into another community's identity: 


It has been observed that a community disguises itself into the identity of another community in 
| order to receive benefits of being a scheduled community. An example of this situation is the case 
of Nayaka community in Karnataka. The term ‘Naikda/ Nayaka/ Cholivala Naika’ got into the 
scheduled tribe list of Karnataka state since this was listed as a tribe in Gujarat, and both Gujarat 
and Bombay Karnataka were both part of the Bombay Presidency, having a common list. In the 
post-independence period the Kannada. speaking Nayaka community (Traditional Hunters, 
soldiers, village servants) in Karnataka identified themselves as ‘'Nayaka/ Naikda’. Further, in the 
recent period, some other communities also tried to identify themselves as Nayaka. With the 
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result, in Mysore district the total population of Nayaka increased from 4041 to 137410 from 1931 ° 
to 1981. In fact, going by this number, the Nayaka would turn out to be the fourth largest 
community after Vokkaliga, Adi Karnataka and Lingayat in Mysore district. Clearly, this is a case of 
other communities embracing the identity of Nayaka. In Kannada the term ‘Nayaka’ means 


‘leader’, it is title or surname for many communities. All such communities might return themselves 
as ‘Nayaka’ in future censuses. 


Another case is that of the Jenu Kuruba. The Jenu Kuruba and Betta Kuruba, combinedly called 
Kadu Kuruba are a tribal community distributed mainly in Heggadadevanakote and Hunsur taluks 
of Mysore district and in some areas of Kodagu district. This identity has been used by the Kurubas 
(the Shepherd caste) in different districts after the area restriction was removed in 1976. Thus in 
1981 census in Bellary, the Kadu Kuruba are reported to be 8581, in Raichur 33380, in Gulbarga 
38588, in Bidar 39707, in Bijapur 55953, in Dharwad 52417 and in Belgaum 16351. It is just 
impossible that a highly localized tribal community of the Kadu Kuruba can be found in these 
districts. The Kuruba are part of the caste system and are very different from the Kadu Kuruba wno 
resemble other aboriginal tribes in the Sahyadn ranges. 


While the scheduled tribe term of Kadu Kuruba has been adopted by the caste Kurubas in some of 
the districts of Karntaka, the same Kuruba community has taken the identity of ‘Gond’ in Bidar 
district. It may be mentioned, that in Northern Karnataka, the Kurubas are sometimes also called 
‘Gond’, which phonetically is different from the ‘Gond’ of Madhya Pradesh. The vowel 'o’ is much 
shorter in the Kannada term ‘Gond’, whereas it is much longer in the Gondi term of ‘Gond’. Butin — 
English, ordinarily, it is difficult to show such phonetic differences. This might have prompted the 
Kuruba in Bidar district to take the identity of ‘Gond’. In reality, thre are no Gondi speaking Gonds 
in Karnataka but the term ‘Gond’ occurs in the list of scheduled tribes of Karnataka. Earlier 
ethnographers like Thurston and Enthoven always wrote names of communities, using additional 


symbols. But the Census of India does not follow such method. 


While there may be noble reasons for the removal of area restriction for scheduled tribes and 


scheduled castes in 1976, this has affected adversely many small groups tike Jenu Kuruba. 


Some of the groups which are already in the scheduled caste list have been aspiring for scheduled 
tribe status. The Kuruvans are a scheduled caste in Tamilnadu. But, it appears that some of them 
- are taking the identity of ‘Mala Kuravan’ or ‘Kattunaickan’ in order to get scheduled tribe status. Of 
doubtful existence, in the district of Salem, 7036 ‘Kuruchians’ and 3307 ‘Ural’ are enumerated in 
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1981 census. Both these appear to be cases of wrong identity as the Kuruchian and the Urali are 
tribes mainly distributed in the state of Kerala. 


There may be such anamolies in earlier censuses too. In the district of Tiruchirapally, 39396 


persons belonging to ‘Urali’ are reported in the census of 1921. However, there is no equivalent 
return in the census of 1981 under the entry ‘Urali’, 


8. Polarization of identities into clusters of communities: 


In Tamil Nadu, ‘Mukkalathor’ is a term referred to a cluster of communities comprising the Kallars, 
Maravars and Ahampadiyars. Thevar is the honorific title of this duster. Thurston reported that, 
Ahampadiyars may call themselves Agamudiyar in order to enhance their status. In which case, 
they are more near to Vellalas, othernmse they are part of the ‘Mukkalathor cluster. Hence, it may 


be observed that in some districts, ‘Ahampadiyars’ may have gone under the term ‘Agamudiyar, in 
1931 census. 


It is observed that the Vellala and the Agamudiayan are often one and the same, particularly in 
North Arcot, Chengalpattu and Madras districts. In the areas like Madras, Vellore and so on, the 
Agamudiyan call themselves Mudaliar. These are some example of regional vanations in the 


cluster formation; an on going activity with many overlaps, that requires careful handling. 


The term ‘Vaduga’ means ‘Northerner’ in Tamil and accordingly the native of the Telugu country 
from the point of view of Tamil speakers. Thus the ‘Vaduga’ in Tamil Nadu may mean ‘Kamma, 
Kapu or Balija’. It appears that the earlier censuses have shown some of the population of 
‘Kamma, Kapu and Balija’ under ‘Vaduga’. This type of situation where distinctive castes of one 


region being enumerated under generic name in an adjoining area repeats in other places too. 
9. Geographical variation in return of community names: 


The newy adopted terms like Adi Andhra, Adi Karnataka, and so on by the scheduled casie 
communities show a different usage in different cultural zones. The term ‘Adi Andhra’ has been 
more popular in East and West Godavari districts followed by Anantpur, Nellore, Chittoor and so on 
as reflected by high return under this name in 1981 census. This term is not so popular in 
Telangana area. The term ‘Adi Dravida’ is widely returned in the districts of Bangalore, Kolar, 


Chittoor, Tumkur, Mysore and Chitradurga and other districts of Old Mysore area. Though this term 
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is returned in Bombay and Hyderabad Karnataka, it is in a very small manner. Similarly, the term 
‘Adi Karnataka’ is the most popular term in the nine districts of erstwhile princely state of Mysore, 


while only some people sporadically returned under this term in northern Karnataka. 


The term ‘Bhambhi’ is a most popular term used in North Western India, but this term with the 
combination of ‘Bhambhi/Asadaru’ has been adopted by the Madiga in the districts of Dharwad, 
Bijapur, Belgaum and Raichur. Though the people in these districts may not have liked to return as 
‘Bhambhi’, they might have returned themselves as ‘Asadaru’ which is a synonym of Madiga. 
Traditionally, the term ‘Byagara’ is a nomenclature used by the Lingayats to address the Holeya. 
This term is most popular in Raichur (13911) followed by Medak, Rangareddi, Mahabubnagar, 
Kurnool, Bellary and Gulbarga. lt may be observed that all these districts are contiguous and form 
an area partly of Telangana and partly of Hyderabad Karnataka. However, this term occurs in 
smaller numbers in many other districts across Southern India. 


‘Devandrakulathan’ is a most popular term in Coimbatore wth over 23000 people returning under 
this nomenclature. This is a new term assumed by the Pallans. Other districts where it is most 
popularly used are Tirunelveli, Salem, Ramanathapuram, Nilgiri and Periyar. In a sound statistical 
approach, we have to treat the ‘Pallans’ and the ‘Devendrakulathans’ under one entry. Such cases 


are many in the census data. 
10. Merger of local variations of religious minorities: 


The Jains in Karnataka are distributed in large numbers in the districts of Belgaum, Bijapur, 
Dakshina Kannada and Dharwad. In all these districts they are found more in number in rural 
areas than in urban areas. They speak Kannada and do not vary much in terms of social-cultural 
parameters from rest of the groups like the Lingayats. As per 1981 census, in Dakshina Kannada 
district more than 80% of the Jains are distributed in rural areas. They are found in large numbers 
in the taluks of Karkal, Belthangadi and Bantwal. It may be mentioned that Karkal was a centre of 
the Jains from the historical period. The Jains here may belong to either Tulu speaking of 
Kannada speaking groups. The census data set on religion does not distinguish between the 
Kannada speaking Jains and the immigrant Jains from North Western India. This type of situation 
is also seen in Tamil Nadu where from the census data it is not possible to distinguish the Tami 
Jains. Needless to say, the socio-economic condition of these local Jains is certainly different from 


the Marwadi Jains. There is also an economically weak group of bronze-smith Jains in Karnataka 
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called “Bogar’. Hence, enumeration of Hindu castes is only partial; caste-like groupings among 


Muslims, Christians and Jains will also be part of enumeration by caste. 


Some of the difficulties mentioned above were known to the earlier census authorities; but it was 
difficult for them to resolve these. Yeats (1932:332-333), the census superintendent for Madras 
Presidency, wrote in 1931 itself against the caste census. He says, “Most things reach a point of 
return after which their further prosecution brings in diminishing returns and these caste tables are 
an instance. It in no sense follows necessarily from this view that caste is considered of no or 
declining importance in Hindu life; all that is said is that for the purpose which census statistics 
should keep in view, it is no longer necessary to devote to caste the detail accorded in the past’ 
(1932:333). From his writings it appears that the census authorities were tired of caste census as 


early as 30s itself. The decision not to enumerate caste in the post-independence census must 
have come as a great relief to its organizers. 


Discussion: 


Contradiction in policies 


The official policy not to enumerate caste in the census tied itself in knots. In doing so, the idea 
being not to give any official recognition to caste, went against the policy of reservation whose 
basis was caste. The objective of establishing a casteless society got derailed the moment some 
caste groups were identified for the purpose of reservation. The policy framers may not have 
realized that a fierce competition to get a tag for backward caste will be unleashed and will become 
one of the ways to mobilize people. Caste consciousness is heightened both in the case of those 
who are recognized for reservation and those who are kept out of if. Since it is perceived that there 
is a room for further reservation, mobilization on caste identities get further impetus. The leaders 
perceive two advantages in such mobilization. One, a relatively stable base for political support is 
created. Caste identities and caste consciousness do not easily slip away as other identities may 
do. Second, if in the melee a caste is recognized as backward, the advantages to the members of 
the caste would flow forever. People by this time know very well that once a caste is recognized for 
backwardness, it cannot be taken off, both for political reasons as well as owing to the lack of. 
authentic data. One may argue that by not enumerating caste in the census, room for 

maneuvering was left wide open to be utilized by the leaders as they liked) We know 
recommendations of several backward classes commission were struck down because of the lack 

of supporting data. Thus a ground is created to argue in favor of the enumeration of the caste in 

the next census. 
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Practical difficulties: 


Much water has flown in Brahmaputra, Narmada, Ganga and Kaverri. The caste is not a static 
category. There is vertical as well as horizontal mobility in the caste system. Owing to various 
secular developments vertical mobility has lost much of its significance but its horizontal spread 
has gained tremendous social, economic and political importance. The castes as we knew in 1931 
are not the same. The occupational specialization which was the prime characteristic of the caste 
system is on the wane. The present day castes are used as “support networks’, “pressure groups’, 
and so on. Add to it, the numerous difficulties we have identified, the task of enumeration by caste 
becomes Himalayan. It cannot be done by ordinary enumeration. They have to be well trained and 


should be well acquainted with the ethnography of the region. It will be near impossibility to train 
such a huge man power. 


For arguments sake, if we are able to unhinge all the difficulties and we know exactly who is who, 
who will have the authority to implement that knowedge. Even if we knew what is what, who will 
have the authority to implement that knowedge. It is impossible that any central organization can 
prepare a check list of all castes and distribute to all the enumerators. Even if it was possible how 
one will resolve the problem in the field when an informant says that he belongs to a caste “X” and 
the check list says that it could be “Y*. The authority to decide that whether an individual belongs to 
caste “X” or “Y” cannot be given to the enumerator. Also no corrections can be inserted in the data 


at a later date. 


The problem is further accentuated when there is a conscious and deliberate attempt on the part of 


a caste or a cluster of castes to adopt a new identity or pass on to another identity. 


Need for objective data: 


The argument that there is crying need for objective data for planning and development cannot be 
over stated. India is fortunate to have ready mace capsules in the form of castes. These can be 


legitimately enlisted for furthering cause of development. However the ground realities are so 


different that there is scant regard for objectivity. 


In almost all regions of India battle between the major castes for dominance has gained ground. 


‘The demographically marginal castes have to support one or the other for dominance or at best 
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can remain uneasily neutral. The leaders of the dominant castes control all levers of powers and 


there Is no way that they would allow any Weakening of their base on account of some objective 
data. : 


A historical review of the rise of dominant castes in Karnataka very well illustrates the point above. 
In a lighter vein it is said that recommendation of the Backward Class Commissions in Karnataka 


would not be acceptable if one of the two or both dominant castes are not included in the Backward 
Class list. 


There are numerous peripatetic castes in Karnataka who are backward on all counts, and have 
also been included in Backward Classes list, but have not been focus of any significant 
development programmes. The Jenu Kuruba, who are not only a scheduled tribe but have been 
identified as one of the few primitive tribes have suffered multiple displacements without causing 
any ripple in the State. They, like peripatetics, are politically insignificant. 


Howsoever, we may try to white-wash the caste system, it cannot be overlooked that it is based on 
certain principles which cannot be supported under any circumstances in the modern world. For 
instance, one is born to a caste, in other words with the chains tied to certain occupations, status, 
expected behaviour and various other norms. The caste system has very clearly defined hierarchy - 
which is determined by birth. The birth in a caste is based on the karma of previous births. In 
order to get a higher status in the next birth, one is expected to abide by the norms of the caste in | 
which one is born. These ideas may have become diluted to some extent but they are very much 
there. One can argue that recognising caste in a formal manner, (not enumerating the caste in 
census is one attempt in that direction) the nation is consciously rejecting all these principles on 
which caste is based particularly the one which gives privacy to primordial ties. Through this 
rejection the attempt to establish a caste-less society may sound as an utopia which may nol be 
achieved in near future. But it is an utopia worth having which clearly and unambiguously 


announces that one is born free and not with the tags of discrimination and prejudices. 


Restarting caste enumeration has another dangerous implications. It is well known that in many 
regions there are serious caste rivalries. Right now such cases may have certain ambiguities 
about the demographic and socio-economic situation of different castes. Once that vagueness 
disappears, the caste leaders may find such data additional weapon to arouse the inter-caste 
| rivalries. It is also true that some people do not want to be identified with any caste. The caste 


enumeration would force them to identify themselves wih one or the other caste. 
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Some argue that caste acts as a social glue; it brings people together which could be utilised for 
community welfare. Except for a few castes. this glue has not been used for caste welfare as it is 
understood now. It should also not be forgotten that castes are not homogenous in clan terms. 
Within major castes there are clear cut clan hierarchies. There is enough evidence to show that 
those who take advantage of the policies of reservation and enhance their status have very little to 
communicate or interact with those who remain backward in their own castes. However, they do 
not hesitate to use the social glue of the caste in exploiting the weaker section of their own castes. 
It is in the vested interest of the caste leaders that large sections of them remain backward and are 
not empowered. It is worth noting that while reservation of the caste is as a collectivity, the 
advantages go to the individual members, their caste remains there only. Even if one argues that 
there is some mobility within the caste system, that mobility is not worth supporting. It is the 


system which has to be wiped out. Any effort in that direction should be supported by the 
enlightened citizens of the country. | | 


Considering these factors it appears restarting enumeration of caste wil not be a rational step. 


Instead of collecting caste-wse data, we may focus on individuals and regions. 
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CASTE, CENSUS, AND SOCIOLOGY: SOME REFLECTIONS” 


N.Jayaram 
Department of Sociology 
Goa University 


... the value of census data on caste may be the least for those who would seem, 
at first glance, to benefit from it - sociologists and anthropologists. 


- Nandini Sundar (1999-115) 


__ The Census of India due to be taken as on 1 March 2001 is the 14th such decennial 
exercise undertaken since the first Census in 1872. This ‘Millennium Census,’ as Shri 
M. Vijayanunni, the Registrar-General and Census Commissioner of India describes it, is expected 
to ‘throw up historic benchmark data on the state of the nation’s society, economy and 
demography,’ and ‘hold a mirror to contemporary society with all its strengths and weaknesses 
_..? (Vyayanunni 1999:239). 

Will this mirror reflect caste, that amaranthine and protean socio-cultural reality of India? 
As the censuses since 1951 had eschewed enumeration by caste, sociologists and anthropologists 
had hardly given any thought to the possibility of its reintroduction in the ensuing edition of the 
census. Thus, the proposal by a government spokesperson to reintroduce caste returns in the 
census and the affirmation by the Census Commissioner himself that it is feasible to do so not only 
took the sociologists by surprise but also, and expectedly, stirred up a hornet’s nest. 

With the government having dropped the proposal, the controversy has been laid to rest, 
at least for the time being. Considering the significance of the issues it has raised, however, it 
would be necessary to examine the place of caste in the census, even if it is of only academic 
interest. Also, with the polemical dust that the proposal instantly raised having settled, one may 
even arrive at a better understanding of the issues at stake. This essay reflects on the interface 
among caste, census and sociology. 


Caste and the Census: The Apathy of Sociologists! 


Participating in a symposium on “Indian Census and Social Reality’ at the 25th All India 
Conference of the Indian Sociological Society held at the Aligarh Muslim University (17-19 
December 1998), Satish Deshpande (1999: 257) bemoaned that ‘we sociologists have, by and 
large, displayed a marked reluctance to consider seriously the possibility of including caste in the 
census.’ This reluctance is intriguing considering that caste is a phenomenon of core concern to 
sociologists, ‘a bread and butter question for our profession.’ This academic apathy has partly to 
do with a wider intellectual ambivalence towards the institution of caste (see Béteille 1996): On 
the one hand, the institution of caste Is sought to be done away with: on the other, it 1s readily 
used in policy decisions and for pragmatic reasons. — , es 

In the instant case, that is, on the issue of the reintroduction of caste enumeration in 2001 
Census, the tone was perhaps set by some leading sociologists like M.N. Srinivas (1998) and 
André Béteille (1998), both of whom categorically opposed It. Furthermore, the proposal having 
emanated from a government spokesperson, facilely got politicised, and it generated more political 
heat than academic light. Incidentally, apart from the all India level symposium mentioned above 
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1999) and a few institutional level colloquia elsewhere, the debate was primarily 


see Deshpande | 
) / h serious contributions to the debate have been few and far 


carried on in the news media. As suc 


between. . 
It is noteworthy that those who are opposed to the inclusion of caste seem to be 


categorical in their stance and more articulate in holding it (see, e.g., Beteille 1998, Radhakrishnan 
1998. and Srinivas 1998). Others debating the issue are either equivocal (see Sundar 1999) of 
defensive (Deshpande 1999). Thus, even while Deshpande (1999:261) is ‘personally in favour 
of the inclusion of caste enumeration in the census - it ‘ought to be - indeed, must be - included,’ 
he does not present ‘any positive arguments’ for it. He only offers ‘a critique of the main 
arguments against the inclusion of caste.’ | ae 

It is also significant that on the inclusion of caste in census enumeration, the question. 1s 
so phrased as to expect a categorical answer, either affirmative or negative. ‘Should Census 200] 
enumerate by Caste?’ is how the thematic problem of the instant Seminar 1s captioned. In either 
case, but more so if the answer is in the affirmative, one gets branded. Since the proposal for the 
inclusion of caste in census enumeration came from a spokesperson of the Bharatiya Janata Party 
led National Democratic Alliance government, anyone advocating it is in danger of being 
identified with the government, or worse still the so called Sangh Parivar, and being dubbed as 
anti-secular! ‘Why get into controversy,’ would be the understandable position of any academic. 

That the issue of caste in the census has not been addressed sufficiently in sociology and 
anthropology, thus, seems to be related to a much broader question of a sociologist’s intellectual 
agenda. Caste has become a sensitive issue with serious political implications. To a sociologist, 
writing on caste, reviewing what is written on caste, or lecturing on caste (even in a classroom) 
often turns out to be an occupational hazard, and with unpleasant consequences. 

Be that as it may, sociologists generally concern themselves with micro settings. With 
reference to caste, they handle it either as a system in a village setting or as a group at a more 
aggregate level. More general the sociologist’s discussion on caste is, the more abstract and 
theoretical it tends to be (see Jayaram 1996); the generalisations being only i//ustrated by micro 
studies, but not necessarily proved by any large-scale generalised data of the census type. As 
sociology of knowledge has it, the nature and extent of knowledge that is ‘possible about society 
are determined by the social conditions and forces at operation at a given time. With that rests our 
(mis)understanding of caste as a social reality. 


Caste in the Census: An Overview 


The colonial administrators-cum-scholars were all fascinated by the phenomenon of caste, 
and they believed that it provided the key to an understanding of Indian society and its culture. 
The early census commissioners were all scholars interested in the phenomenon of caste: Herbert 
H.Risely, L.S.S.O’Malley, and J.H.Hutton, all wrote on caste. In fact, until after Independence 
the Indian thinking on caste system was ‘shaped mainly by the data and conceptions growing out 
_ of the census operations’ (Cohn 1987:242). The influence of colonial census work on the 
contemporary scholarship on caste too, can hardly be exaggerated. 

| Starting with the 1872 Census and ending with the 1931 Census caste tabulations were 
an integral part of the census operations. Caste returns were collected in the 1941 Census too. 
but were not tabulated due to wartime economy measures. The 1951 Census collected caste data 
for the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, and ‘backward castes.’ These results were only made 
available to the First Backward Classes Commission but not published (see Burman 1998: 3] 78) 
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From the 1961 Census onwards caste data have been collected onl] 


for the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. Ms é é 


Given the fact that the British colonial rulers had used census data as an instrument of 


divide-and-rule (Dutt 1947:260-267), it was not surprising that the architects of our constitution 


believed that ‘in a democratic state, caste had no place in the demographic account the nation 


gave of itself, and that by not counting it (except in the case of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes) it would be deprived of some of its legitimacy’ (Sundar 1999: 102). 

Apparently this line of thinking is both logically valid and politically sound. The census is 
a statutory exercise directed by the state and backed by its authority. As such, the census data 
carries legitimacy. So, enumeration by caste may not only tacitly legitimise caste, but also 
explicitly fuel aggrandisement on caste lines. By contrast, the sociological study of caste is a 
qualitatively different matter, though not free from these dangers. The sociologist is a private 
person, and what he or she does as part of his or her discipline is circumscribed by the analytical 
rigour and evidential requirements of the discipline and the ethics of the profession. 

However, what the sociologist gathers at best are small-scale data from micro level — 
studies, the limitations of whose generalisations can hardly be exaggerated. Also and not 
surprisingly, sociological studies do not carry the official legitimacy that a census report carries! 
It is to bridge this gap that the sociologist seeks census data, which are both large in scale and 
macro in level of analysis. But on caste such data are not available. The statutory census obviously 
looks at state’s constitutional sensibility and political sensitivity more than the sociologist’s 
scholarly needs. 

It is not as if the state does not need authoritative and reliable data base on caste. 
However, given its self-imposed ideological restrictions, it is obliged to rest its policy decisions 
on suppositious projections based on old census data. For example, the Mandal Commission relied 
on extrapolation from the 1891 and 1931 census data, though supplementing the same by a variety. 
of data gathered from different sources. Obviously the Commission’s data have been extensively 
criticised (see Radhakrishnan 1996). We may also recall here that the first All India Backward 
Classes (Kaka Kalelkar) Commission appointed in 1953 had demanded the inclusion of caste in 
the census (see Radhakrishnan 1998:102). It must be clarified here that the census data on caste 
also need to be supplemented by sociological studies, as was well highlighted by the Third 
Backward Classes Commission Report in Karnataka (see Reddy 1990). ~ | 

The case for the inclusion of caste in the census, which is seldom articulated in positive 
terms, rests on (a) the need for authoritative and reliable data base and (b) the democratic night 
to information on a phenomenon which is the subject of many a policy decision. The case against 
‘nclusion is well articulated and often trenchantly too: Radhakrishnan (1998) advances eight 
reasons as to why the proposal for the reintroduction of caste in the census IS ill-conceived, and 
Deshpande’s (1999: 257-258) critique of the opposition to a caste-inclusive census identifies three 
sets of criteria on which it rests: ‘(a) technical considerations, which have to do with the 
difficulties of measuring so complex a phenomenon; (b) pragmatic considerations, about the 

possible social-political consequences of attempting a caste census. ‘lite finally (c) moral 
considerations, which offer the strongest justification for excluding castes 

To be sure, the debate about the inclusion of caste in census stretches beyond the 
disciplinary confines of sociology (by itself it would be a fit topic for study in the Seats of 
knowledge) and it definitely has ideological overtones. Notwithstanding this, a closer examination 
of the debate throws up a host of conceptual and methodological issues which invite sociological 


consideration. 
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Enumeration by Caste: Conceptual and Methodological Issues 

To start with the word casve, in both English and French usage, IS derived from the 
Portuguese cas/a, and is thus a European invention. As a translation of the two quite different 
indigenous concepts, xvarna and jati, it is not only inadequate but also misleading, The relation 
between varna (an abstract term referring to functional division of labour) and jal ( a relative term 
referring to origin) has itself been a subject of serious sociological debate. Drawing attention to 
the difficulties ‘of defining jati membership unambiguously, and of mapping /atis on to functional 
categories such as four varnas,’ Quigley (1999:7 and 16) posits the existence of multiplicity of 
“caste systems,’ as opposed to the idea of ‘the caste system.” 

Will abandoning the word ‘caste’ help? Reversion to native terminology does not seem 
to help as Quigley’s (1999:7-9) hypothetical conversation makes it clear: ‘what to call the social 
groups one encounters on the ground,’ remains problematic. The words caste and jati have 
become so much entrenched in our vocabulary as ‘indexical expressions’ that are readily used for 
identifying oneself and others. Thus, the Quigley (1999:9) dilemma: “On the one hand, one has 
little option but to retain the word “caste” or jati in order to refer to actual social groups, on the 
other hand, these groups are not always bounded in the way in which castes are often thought to 
be,’ 

All this has serious implications for enumerating ‘caste’ in the census. To start with, most 
people do not have of a single invariant caste identity. Their polyvalent caste identities are 
contextually meaningful. The names of castes mentioned may refer to a region, language, sect, 
lineage, or occupation. Thus, caste returns in the census are often contextual. People could be 
vague, or appear to be so to the enumerator. Moreover, the caste categories of the census 
enumerator/analyst may coincide with or vary from those held by people themselves. It is a certain 
possibility then that mutually separate and ‘enumerable’ categories may be returned. 

For instance, quoting an official report Sundar (1999: 114) cites that in 1881, ‘in Madras 
Presidency alone, the inhabitants retuned 3208 different castes, which by dint of grouping were 
reduced.to 309.” Commenting on the decrease in the number of castes enumerated between 1881 
to 1931, Hutton justifiably observed that ‘the methods employed must have been arbitrary.’ Of 
course, he recognised that the system of caste classification has to be inevitably selective when 
the respondents are asked not only to name their subcaste but also to identify the subcaste into 
which they fit (cited in Sundar 1999:114). | 

Hence, the key technical argument against the inclusion of caste: the number of castes and 
subcastes involved is unmanageable and the aggregation of caste data at successive levels beyond 
a closed, localised natural economy’ (Gupta 2000:8) will be formidable. Deshpande (1999-258), 
no doubt, suggests ‘a judicious mix of Statistically conservative measures (such as limiting 
aggregation to the state level) and more innovative strategies (such as a greater emphasis on area- 

specific processing of caste data based on the existing information base),’ in order to ‘maximise 
the utility of the data.’ How do we guard against distortions that are inevitable in any exercise of 
aggregation is a question for which neither census authorities nor sociologists have a ready and 
convincing answer. 

Castes are not only discrete categories, but are also relatively ranked. However, ‘the belief 
that a single caste hierarchy is universally acknowledged and accepted by everyone in the caste 
system’ is unfounded (Gupta 2000: 1). Notwithstanding its conventional dominance, the ‘book 
view of caste is not vindicated by the ‘field view.’ Contestations about the relative ranking of 
castes and the dismissal of the claims for superior status are well known. Similarly. there have 
been demands for a separate enumeration from a larger group or for a merger of several subcastes 
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Re are eee its symbolic or ritual value, caste status also has 
ig e, een demands by caste groups to be treated as forward 
(during the British rule) and backward (now) (see Jayaram 1996:79-80). 

This has serious implications for the objectivity and veracity of census data on caste: The 
respondent may wantonly misrepresent his caste to the enumerator. and the enumerator may 
willfully misreport the caste label of the respondent. That is, when it pays, there is considerable 
scope for negotiating caste identity. Kulkarni (1991) has drawn attention to the fact that the 
context of reservations had crated problems of reliability in the 1981 Census data when several 
caste groups with similar sounding names to tribes returned themselves as tribals. After all, it is 
well known that lobbies and leaders of caste/religious groups openly call their members to report 
their caste/religious labels in one way or another. The influence that they can bring to bear on the 
enumerators too, cannot be ignored. 

_ There is also the ticklish question of those claiming that they do not belong to any caste 
(the “no caste’ category).and those born of inter-caste/religious marriages, Furthermore, since the 
phenomenon of caste has survived religious conversion, the census authorities will have to 
consider enumerating caste for the Christians and Muslims too. 

The British census operations, it has been observed, constructed the concept of caste and 
reified the reality which was flexible and contextual (Chatterjee 1996) and ‘substantialised’ (Pant 
1987). By asking questions about caste the census ‘objectified’ a reality by taking it out of its ~ 
context (Cohn 1987). Thus, caste data from the census has been accused of not only forming the 
identities of people but even freezing them (see Smith 1985 and Appadurai 1993). Both the 
people and the successive governments have learnt to live with caste and negotiate inter-caste 
relations. For the sociologist, however, caste has and will remain an enigma, and coming to grips 
with it in the context of the census necessarily implies grappling with complex conceptual and 
methodological issues. 


-000-- 


* Paper presented at the Seminar on ‘Should Census 2001 Enumerate by Caste?,’ organised by 
the Madras Institute of Development Studies (Chennai), National Institute of Advanced Studies 
(Bangalore), the Institute for Social and Economic Change (Bangalore), and the University of 
Mysore, at Mysore on 21-22 July 2000. 
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CASTE ENUMERATION IN CENSUS — 


A CONSTITUTIONAL IMPERATIVE 


-BY PROF. RAVIVARMA KUMAR * 


The last five decennial searehos have eschewed enumeration of 
caste particulars. The Three National Commissions and scores of State 
Commissions have found these census data useless in identification of 
Backward Classes. Every time census is taken this vital data is suppressed, 
rendering the decennial census useless to the welfare of 70 to 80% of the 


population of Backward Classes. 


THE CASTE OF A CASTE 


The word caste gould be used in two senses, one in the concrete and the 
other in the abstract. In the concrete sense ‘caste’ means a group of 
persons or families. In the abstract sense the casfe means status or 
- position with occupation. (Havanur, 1975: 72) 


* A practicing Lawyer in the High Court of Karnataka, presently 
Chairman, Karnataka State Commission for Backward Classes. 


or purposes of census the caste ofa caste is irrelevant. lt is only 
the caste in the concrete sense, meaning a group of persons or families, 


that is relevant for purposes of enumeration in the census. 


HISTORICAL 


Census operation in India has been hailed as the world’s biggest 
administrative exercise. India has a very long history for conducting 
census. Koulilaya’s ‘“Arthasasthra” refers to the practice of conducting 


census in India. The Village statistics would, inter alia, reveal the exact 


fas. Vysyas and Sudras separatel 


population of the Brahmins, Kshatri 


labourers 


besides giving statistics of agriculturists. cowherds. artisans 


slaves and merchants. Abul Fazal, a Minister in Akbar’s cabinet and a 


well-known historian, in his book Ain-I-Akbar, has referred to the census 
operations in India which were being carried out on scientific basis, 
extensively Awe systematically, during the 16'" and 17" centuries. The 
modern census in India was started in 1872. But on a scientific and 


extensive basis nationwide census was done from 1881. These censuses 


collected full details of the entire population in the country not_only 
religion wise and language wise. but also caste wise and tribe wise. 


UNITED NATIONS DIRECTIVE 


The United Nations has stipulated norms for conducting census. It 


has also specified the details to be collected at the census operations. 


While admitting regional variations, the united Nations has_ insisted, 
compulsory collection of details of about 17 items of which Item No.13 
pertains to collection Be COnneheneine details about the communities and 
citizenship characters which would necessarily include collection of data, 


in case of India, in respect of castes and tribes. 
INDIA- A UNION OF CASTES 


India is not only a union of Biteel it is also a union of castes, tribes 
and communities. The Constitution of India has recognized and continued 
the personal laws, of each and every caste, community ar tribe, that were 
in force priot to the coming into force of the Constitution of India. We 
also have matriarchal and patriarchal sytems. Even the communities 
which believe in equality by birth, unlike the graded caste system, have 
come to be divided on the lines comparable to the caste divisions. In 


India, the caste system represents not only a social division, but also a 


political and occupational division of the society. Therefore, for planning 


and development, collection of details about each and every caste and tribe 


o 
any 
. 


in the country is a must. This position was recognized by the Government 
of India itself in the Household Schedule pertaining to the Social 
Petounishic Study of Villages. ‘Phe interviewer was told “As you know 
that in India, especially among Hindus the society is arranged in a 
hierarchical order. In the past there had been ait restrictions imposed 
on some communities. For instance some castes were not allowed to draw 
water from village common wells, some werenot allowed entry into 
Temples, visisted by the High caste Hindus. Today significant changes 
are observed in these spheres all over the country. In the following 


questions , I would like to focus on these issues.” 
AMBEDKAR’S COMMENT 


Dr.Babasaheb Ambedkar also lamented in his classic work “Who 


were the Shudras’: 


“If people have no idea of the magnitude of the problem (of 
the Shudras) it is because they have not cared to know what 
the population of the Shudras is. Unfortunately, the census 
does not show their population separately. But there is no 
doubt that excluding the untouchables, the Shudras form 75 


to 80% of the population of Hindus.” (Ambedkar, 1946 : 9) 


BACKWARD CLASSES COMMISSIONS? EXPERIENCES 


Right from the first National Commission, appointed in 1953, 
all the Backward Classes Comissions appointed for purposes of 
identifying the Backward Classes have experienced genuine 
difficulty for want of caste particulars in the census figures. The 
Commissions’ Reports have devoted chapters after chapters to this 
question and have expressed on anguish over the matter. 
Unanimously, all the Commissions, have strongly recommended 
collection of this data in Census. These recommendations are not 
considered till this day but are deliberately suppressed. (Kaka 


Kalekar, 1956; Havanur. 1975 ; Mandal, 1980) 


The strongest condemnation came from Havanur : 


“Perhaps those who want to preserve the statusquo of 
social disabilities, distinctions and injustice are frightened 
that revealing of those particulars will make the backward 
classes ‘conscious of their backwardness’ and the 
inequalities under which they are suffering. To prevent the 


backward classes claiming adequate share in the national 


wealth these excuses appear to have been putforth by the 


advanced sections..... If caste particulars are not 


enumerated in the Census Reports the mentioning of other 
particulars relating to religion etc., could be challenged as 
being discriminatory, and the omission of caste as being 
actuated by mala fides. If the Central Government declines 
to adopt the old method of enumerating caste particulars in 
the Census Reports, it is no wonder the backward Hindu 
castes may prefer to embrace Islam or Christianity which 
do not recognize caste system. The increase in the 
population of Muslims and Christians;who now number 
about 13 per cent of the State population, should be.an eye 
opener to the advanced sections amongst Hindus”, 


(Havanur, 1975 : 336) 


CASTE CENSUS AND IDENTIFICATION OF 


BACKWARD CLASSES 


Under Article 15 (4) of the Constitution of India special provisions 
could be made for the advancement of socially and educationally 
Backward Classes, It is under this provision that reservations are provided 
in professional courses to the Backward Classes. In order to identify these 
Backward Classes it is of utmost importance to first ascertain the 


population of a caste in each State so as to compare their educational level 


with the State average. The following facts could be ascertained for each 
caste through Census: 

% of Population 

% of Literates 

% of English Literates 

% of Graduates 

% of Doctors 

% of Engincers 

% of Other Professionals 


% of Government Servants 


These percentages can be obtained only if the population figures 
are available along with the above data. Percentage of population cannot 
be ascertained through any other mode except a comprehensive door to 
door survey/census. Without this data the social and educational level of 
a caste cannot be compared with the State’s Average in order to identify 


whether a caste or a tribe is a Backward or not. 


Likewise under Article 16(4) of the Constitution reservation is 
provided to Backward Classes in State services only if such Backward 
Classes are not adequately represented in the State’s services. Adequacy 


means representation in State’s services proportionate to the population of 


that caste. For this purpose also collection of caste particulars in the 


census is an essential requirement. Otherwise it cannot be stated with 


certainty whether a caste is adequately represented in the State's services 


or not. It is needless to point out here that for want of caste population 


figures Backward Classes Commissions have resorted to other methods to 
ascertain the population figures and such exercises have often resulted in 


the judiciary finding fault with the methodology and invalidating the 


classification. (Ramakrishna Singh’s Case). 
REVISION OF LISTS OF BACKWARD CLASSES 


Almost all the canis which have identified the Backward 
Classes and prepared lists have recommended that their lists should be 
periodically revised with a view to exclude from such lists those classes 
which have ceased to be Backward Classes or for including in such lits 
new Backward Classes. The Supreme Court also has directed such 
periodical revision to be undertaken. With this object the Supreme Court 
has directed establishment of permanent Commissions for Back wud 


Classes. (Mandal Case, 1992) 


Pursuant to the said direction the National Commission for 
Backward Classes Act, 1993 has been promulgated constituting the 
National commission for Backward Classes. Secton 11 of the said Act 


reads as follows: 


“11. (1) The Central Government may at any time, 
and shall at the expiration of ten years from the 
coming into force of this Act and every succeeding 
period of ten years thereafter, undertake revision of 
the lists with a view to excluding from such lists 
those classes who have ceased to be backward 


classes or for including in such lists new backward 
classes. 


(2) The central Government shall, while 
undertaking any revision referred to in sub-section 
(1), consult the Commission.” 
(Emphasis added) 
Similarly, Karnataka State Commission for Backward Classes Act 
1995 has constituted the Karnataka State Commission for Backward 
Classes. Section 11 of this act is in parimateria with the above quoted 


provision of the Central Act. Similar provisions are contained in all the 


State Acts that have constituted the Backward Classes Commissions. 


In order to carry out the atforesaid revision of the lists, 
comprehensive data about each and every caste included in the list of 
Backward Classes must be secured. Such data should reflect the 
population of each caste, educational attainment in each caste and the 
representation secured by members of such castes in the services of the 
State. This data can be obtained on a national scale only through the 
Decennial Census. Without such data, it is impossible to delete any caste 


from the list of Backward Classes which has ceased to be a Backward 
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Class. It is therefore now a condition precedent to collect such data to 


exercise the statutory function of conducting periodical revision of the list. 


UNFOUNDED APPREHENSIONS 

There is a vigorous campaign against collection of caste 
particulars in the Census. Principal ground for opposing this exercise is’ 
that it will increase casteism in the society. This is a bascless 
apprehension. Eschewing from collection of caste particulars over the last 
50 years has not brought about any transformation of society into a 
casteless society muchless has the society become more cosmopolitan than 
it was 50 years ago. On the other fang not only casteism even 
communalism has taken a strangle hold on the Indian society and the 
Indian polity over the period. This experience itself should expose the 


haliowness of the campaign against the collection of caste particulars. 


Likewise, the controversy about creating cleavaces on the basis of 
caste in the society is also unfounded. Over the last 50 years through 
collection of caste particulars in the Census Reports was eschewed not 
one caste has ceased to exist muchless the rigour of the caste inequality 


has come down. 
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CASTE ENUMERATION WILL SPUR UNEXPECTED DEMAND ? 


One of the apprehensions repeatedly aired is that caste 
enumeration in the census will spur unexpected demands on the basis of 
caste populations. A question to be asked here is who is afraid of such a 
demand. it is only a caste which has hitherto held a monopoly of national 
wealth and other resources including education and services raat is afraid 
of such demands being raised. Indeed it is with the specific object of 
reducing monopoly of any caste over the resources and to enable equitable 
and proportionate distribution of such resources there is a necessity to 
collect caste particulars in the census. Apprehensions raised to the 
contrary are necessarily by those vested interests who have hitherto held a 
Senaly and want to maintain the statusquo of such monopoly over 
educational peeeritice and the services of the State. It is not out of 
place to mention here the warning administered by the Havanur 

Commission in this behalf ‘© When at a time India was inhabited by 
hundred per cent Hindus the microscopic minority of Muslims coming 


from outside India ruled the whole country. When India was inhabited by 


Hindus and Mulsims, a still considerable minority community of 
Christians coming from the distant West ruled both Hindus and Muslims. 


The majority of the present Muslims and Christians were the original 


Hindus. If the advanced sections amongst Hindus consider that abolition 
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of caste particulars in the Census Reports would eliminate caste groups, 


we would say that the backward Hindus are likely to achieve it by leaving 


Hinduism.” (Havanur, 1975: 337) 


INVIDIOUS DISCRIMINATION 


The Constitution prohibits the State from making discrimination on 
certain grounds. It prohibits discrimination on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex, place of birth, descent, language and residence. One 
of the assertions made is that it is because of this prohibition, caste 
enumeration in the census js impossible by virtue of prohibition 
imposed under Articles 15, 16 and 29 (2) of the Constitution. This 
assertion has been convincingly met by the Havanur Commission in 


the following words:- 


“....We have got to examine the correctness 
or the bona fides of such an assertion. It 1s 
_ to be noted that Articles 15,16 and 29 (2) 
prohibit the State from making 
discrimination against any citizen on 
grounds not only of caste, but also religion, 
race, scx, place of birth, descent, residence 
-and language. Have the religions, castes, 
races, languages etc, ceased to exist because 
of prohibition of discrimination 9 One fails 


to understand the logic of the contention that 
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the abolition of caste particulars in Census 
was right, when other particulars relating to 
religion, race, sex, place of birth, descent 
and language are enumerated in the Census. 
The logic or the reason that is applied in the 
abolition of caste particulars would also 
have been applied in matters relating to 
religion, race, sex, place of birth, descent 
and language. What is the justification in 
the enumeration of males and females ? 
What is the justification in the enumeration 
of people on the ground of their place of 
residence in urban and rural areas ? What is 
the justification in the enumeration of people 
belonging to different racial groups like 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes ? 
What is the justification in the enumeration 
of people of their peculiar descent like 
Anglo-Indians ? Further what is the 
justification to mention the similarly 
prohibited aspects of religion, race, sex, 
place of birth, residence rind descent in the 
Birth and Death Registers, in the Admission 
Registers of Schools and Colleges and the 
service registers of Government Servants ? 
Have they not made people conscious of 
their religion, sex, race and language (GAEDE 
not discriminatory against Hindu castes if 


> 
particulars of castes are not enumerated.” 


(Havanur, 1975: 334) 
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Though the Census Operations have not collected caste particulars 
over the last 50 years in respect of all the castes, they continue to 
collect caste particulars in respect of all the tribes and castes which.are 
scheduled under Articles 341 and 342 of the Constitution. In 
Karnataka alone there are 101 are castes listed as Scheduled Castes 
and 49 tribes/castes are listed as Scheduled Tribes. For collection of 
demographic figures uniform parameters are required to be applied to 
all castes and tribes. If caste is anathema for census of Hindu castes it 
is so even for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. No such 
discrimination is permissible in collection of census data. It is 
therefore clear that non collection of caste particulars in respect of 
Hindu castes and tribes, while collecting such particulars in respect of 
Scheduled Castes and scheduled ‘Tribes. is a clear act of discrimination 
violating the guarantee of equality under paticies 14, 15 and 16 of the 
constitution. | The other Hindu castes are denied information about 
their actual population, their social position, their economic 
conditions, their educational level and their representation in State 
services while such data is furnished to all the 101 Scheduled Castes 
and 49 Scheduled Tribes. It is therefore a constitutional imperative to 
enumerate caste, uniformly to all castes and tribes, to curve the vice of 


discrimination on the basis of caste. 
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NO EXTRA BURDEN 


It is indeed not a very difficult matter to collect caste details in the 
census operations. As a matter of fact, the necessary columns are 
already there and no structural alterations are required in the forms and 
schedules. For example, in the 1991 census operations, in the 
Household Schedule of the Social Demographic Study of Villages, 
column 2.2 in Section 2; general characteristics of the household, it 


reads:- 


“2. To which caste/community does the 


head of the household belong. 


(Register Code in case of SC/ST)” 


If the note which requires entry of this column only in case of SCs 
or STs is deleted or amended to read ‘Register code. in case of 
SC/ST/BC” it would be sufficient. In the various other schedules and 


forms, it is only such marginal changes, alterations or additions that 


are required to be made. 
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IMPORTANCE OF 2001 CENSUS 


Article 81 of the constitution provides for composition of the 
Lokasabha. It has to be done taking into consideration the ratio 
between number-of seats allotted to each State and the population of 
that State. Article 82 of the Constitution mandates readjustment and 
allocation of seats in the Lokasabha to the States. Both these 
exercises and the delimitation of constituencies will have to be made 
on the basis of population figures as ascertained at the last preceding 
census every time decennial census figures are published. Similar 
provisions are flee made for State Legislative Assemblies . lLlowever, 
delimitation of constituencies and all other exercises under the 
aforesaid provisos were frozen by introducing 42" Amendment to the 
Constitution which had postponed such exercise until the relevant 
figures for the first census taken after the year 2001 have been 
published. Now for the first time, after 25 years, the census operations 
are being conducted and on tlie basis of these figures the delimitation 
ofconstitudencies, compostion of the Lokasabha and allotment of seats 
to each State, reservation of seats in favour of Scheduled Castes and 
the Scheduled Tribes will have to be undertaken. Further in view of 
the pending demand for reservation of seats in favour of women, and 


in that in favour of Backward Classes women, the census data of 2001 


a a: 


ant T ~ a ey ee Py A An. 6:7 PoCb . 


Ly 


Census will play an important role hitherto never played by any 


census data. 


From this point of view also it is of utmost importance that the 
opportunity is not lost to collect the caste particulars during the present 
census. Indeed non collection of caste data would virtually shut the 
door against reservation in favour of Backward Classes in 


constituencies reserved for women. 


In these circumstances it is of national importance that caste data is 
collected in the Census of 2001. The identification of Backward 
Classes, and revision of lists of Backward Classes, welfare of 
Backward Classes, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
reservation of constituencies for Backward Classes women is entirely 


dependent on this enumeration. 
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A NOTE ON 
DECENNIATI, CENSUS IN INDIA 
(with special reference to 2001 census) * 


Bye 


DORR Woe aha twas 


Wathenegardsto: thev' 2001 census¥ in- -tndiay@ecertaan 


critical questions to be addressed, as Suggested by the 


Organisers of the seminar, are re follows: 

i. Can enumeration by caste tell us anything of value ? 

eee eee ati identifying the OBCs!.2 

3. Given the changes that have taken place in Indian society 
fe Dot ge ew “ae returns: tos the. 2934 system be 
meaningful ? 

4. What is the experiences of backward classes commissions 
tnethelsouthern states in relation to “figures! for caste? 

5. Will a mere head count be adequate to reflect our social 
Teal itye: and 

65° Whatealternative/additional measures to-a head count | “are 
required ? 

Por the above questions 1; 2, 3/and"™5 my v’answeriis” an 
emphatic 'No'. However, I wouid not likes Comeanswerenon 
g@ueshiensno, +4, asrit requiresn sa detailed discussion and 


en eS ee 


* Note presented at a National Seminar on 2001 census, held 
at University of Mysore, from 21 to 22, 2000. 


** Professor and Chairman, DOS in Anthropology, University 
OtavvcoLe, Mysore-570 O06. 


thorough understanding of the various commission reports on 
hackward classes. I am not competent to do this exercise at 
present. I am in agreement with the view of eminent’ social 
anthropologists like M.N. Srinivas and Andre Beteille who 
advocated the view that caste should not be the basis for 
enumerating population in India. If population is enumerated 
on caste lines, it will definitely lead to fragmentation of 
Indian society on the basis of caste in which the fragmented 
units will be at eeecere to usgup the political and 
economic advantages. Such a society may be described asa 
sick society. 

The seminar organisers have also raised a question on 
PatiSsand. 'varna'.4,'tThe= student of “anthropology has 0 
confusion whatsoever regarding these concepts. Jati is an 
endogamous apectiay caheieels is generally referred as caste in 
India. Varna-is constituted by .a group of (*jatis> sharing 
certain practices and beliefs at pan-Indian level. 
Generally, these concepts are eee oe toogdHindus +seesecy. 
But, jasnumber,) ofo=-Christian, AMuskim- Jain, nudahneses and 
tribal communities in India also have social organisations 
Bimitarstencthe GHindu® jatif andd’vaena system’ O£*% -social 
organisation. 

Mandalisation of Indian society has contributed to the 
emergence of new varna based groups. For example, a jati 
called Maniyanis in North Kerala who trace their decent from 
the Yadavas of Dwaparayuga, are now members of All India 


Yadava Sabha. They claim close affinity with the Yadavas of 


Bihar. But an ethnographer may not find any common cultural 


elements between the two communities except the imaginary 


view regarding their Origin. Such new identities are claimed 


by other jatis of other varnas also (for example, All India 


Brahman Sabha, All India Kshatriya Sabha, etc.). These new 


Pease ool s strengthen. the non-secular - values! “ining 


Do ty 
Alternatives/Additional Measures to Decennial Census 

t- IC is time to say 'goodbye' to the decennial census. 
socio-economic change in the contemporary society is very 
Pee omeioer ao. «fen years is. too.” longs ar period seiner ne 
Meceeimaconcext a iniormation technology in vdndia ) is 91g wee 
advanced stage and is likely to be available in all the gram 
Panchayats within two years. Hence, data collection should 
be an ongoing process at.the panchayat level. The data fed 
by the gram panchayat may be consolidated at the taluka and 
district levels for regional planning. The existing practice 
of using school teachers for census enumeration should be 
given up. The panchayat members and “officials. snout imeee 
trained to collect and feed the data into the computers. 
Caste and religion mead not be the basis for such data 


Co. lection. 
> Enumeration on jati basis should be done for only 
such groups which are considered to be endangered (for 


example, communities with less than 10,000 population). 


Preservation of bio-cultural heritage of all communities 


Byould be one of the tasks in our agenda. 


3. Ethnographic profiles of endogamous groups should be 
undertaken by the Census Department in collaboration with 
National Sample Survey, Anthropological Survey of India and 
Departments of Anthropology in Universities. This may be 
done on a sample basis in different regions so that ethnic 
groups scattered in a wide area may also be covered. 

4. Census operations should be done as far as possible 
on secular criteria, and not on the basis of non-secular 
criteria such as jati, varna and religion. The following are 
some of the secular criteria: anthropometric data (body 
weight ; height, growth, etc.), disease level, availability 
of basic needs such as nutritious food, safe drinking water, 


safe shelter, safe transport, basic education, leisure time, 


physical fitness for work, safe working conditions and 
unpolluted air. Some of these data pertain to the 
individuals and others to the community (not necessarily a 


jati community) as a whole. 

5. Scheduling of certain communities as _ scheduled 
castes and tribes is enshrined in the Constitution of India. 
These days several developed communities Lane in different 
States have also been scheduled as tribes thus adding to the 
number of such communities. This has defeated the very 
purpose of the constitutional provision. Descheduling of 
communities or families should also be incorporated into 
this process. Unless this is done the benefits of 
reservation will not trickle down to the lowest level in the 


respective communities. 


teamoeemoiuelory, Ll would like to submit ane 2001 census 
gnould bes the: last decennial Censuspand ity may 9 be. carried 
out in the same pattern as was_ done LiL the Spastegeces oO. 
economic data, relevant to development, may be enumerated 
Pronec lO Onwards taking family ~as the social Unit = fem 
certain variables and community as the ee for some other 
Parte stes es ethnographic profiles ~should be done ae 


aupomemenaamm.exercase for better understanding of “the 


social reality. 
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NOTE 


In this ‘Note’, I confine myself to the topic: “What is the experience of Backward 


Classes Commissions in the Southern States in relation to figures for caste?’”, so far it 
relates to Andhra Pradesh (AP). 


2. I have been associated with the Andhra Pradesh Commission for Backward 
Classes (Commission), constituted under an Act of the Legislature, as its Chairman from 
its inception viz., 31.3.1994, I have also been the Chairman of the Technical Advisory 
Committee (TAC), constituted by the Government of AP, to look into the "Technical 


aspects of the sample survey such as methodology, analysis of survey data etc.”. 


a On the recommendations of a Commission of Inquiry, popularly known as ‘The | 
Anantaraman Commission’, the Government of AP, by their order G.O.Ms.No.1793, 
Education Department, dated 23.9.1970, recognised 93 castes, as B.Cs., under 4 Groups — 
A, B, C, D, one of them being Scheduled Castes converts to Christianity, allocating 
separate quotas for each Group, both for purposes of Articles 15(4) and 16(4) of the 
Constitution. This order, extended by 2 orders, made on 21.8.1979 and 10.9.1990, 
without undertaking a review, will be in force till the end of May 2001. The 
Anantaraman Commission, projected the population figures of castes on the basis of 1921 
population figures for the Coastal Andhra and Rayalaseema Regions (erstwhile Andhra 
State) and 1931 Census figures, for Telangana Region. On the basis of a survey 
conducted by the A.P.B.C. Finance Corporation in1986, the population of 93 castes 
figures recognised as B.Cs., is 2,17,00,204 and their-projection in 1995 is 2,63,66,621 or 
36.70% of the total population. 


4. The 1991 Census determines the total population of AP at 6.65 Crores and the 
CSO projects the same at 7.69 Crores for the year 2001. With this backdrop, I propose to 


highlight some striking features noticed by me: 


(a) Almost all the castes in AP, barring Kamma, Jains, Buddists, Anglo- 
a Indians and Christians, have claimed B.C. status before the Commission, 


urging that they are the most backward, socially, educationally and 


Contd..<. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(€) 


(f) 


$4 -2hwsis 
economically and are grossly under-represented in services and political 


institutions; 


36 castes, already recognised as B.Cs., have sought for their upgradation, 


mostly to Group-A, recognised, as the most backward; 


some of the recognised small castes in the existing list of B.Cs., have not 
made any representation, for continuance of their status before the 
Commission. But, this, in my view, does not absolve the Commission to 
carefully examine their cases for continuance or other-wise and make 


appropriate recommendation to the Government; 


some of the lower castes, recognised as B.Cs., in the process of 
‘Sanskritization’, have sought for change of their existing caste names, to 


respectable names, before the Government and the Commission; 


a few caste/sub-castes, said to follow one and the same traditional 


occupation, but recognised distinctly and Separately, sought for re- 


‘grouping, all of them, as belonging to one and the same caste, under one 


serial number, with a common new name for all of them, before the 
Government and the same has been accepted by the Government, in 


consultation with the Commission; 


on the recommendations of the Commission and the orders of the 
Government, a random Socio-Educational, Economic Survey of A.P. 
(SEESAP) had been conducted in AP, at a cost of Rs.30.42 lakers; only, 
covering the entire population of the State, under the guidance of Prof. 
T.V.Hanurav, by Professionals of the Directorate of Economics & 


Statistics, imparting them intensive training; 


CORCO.s +6 


(g) some Associations and persons, have represented before the Commission, 
that fradulent caste certificates are obtained by non-BCs., depriving the 
B.Cs. of their legitimate claims. To curb this menace, AP had enacted 
A.P. (SCs, STs and BCs) Regulation of Issue of Community Certificates 
Act, 1993 (Act No.16 of 1993) with stringent provisions for offences. 


ot These, then, are some of my experiences, as Chairman of the Commission, which 


I propose to elaborate in my presentation at the Seminar. 


| he Sear” 
Hyderabad, (K.S.Puttaswam 


Chairman 
Dated: 26-6-2000 
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e Born on 8-2-1926. 
e Had his education in Bangalore and Mysore. 


e Qualification: B.A., B.L. of Mysore University. 


e Enrolled as an Advocate in 1952. 

e Practised in Bangalore. 

e Functioned as a senior Government Counsel from 1969 to 1977. 

e In November ’77, appointed as a permanent Judge of the Karnataka High Court. 

e 1988 Joined as Vice-Chairman of the Central Administrative Tribunal, Bangalore 
Branch and 

e Functioned as Vice-Chairman till 31.10.1989. 

e 1-11-1989 appointed as the first Chairman of the A.P. Administrative Tribunal, 
constituted under the Administrative Tribunals Act of 1985. Retired from service on 
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e 31-3-1994 functioning as the Chairman of the Andhra Pradesh Commission for 
Backward Classes for 3 years. The term expired on 30.3.1997. 

e 31-3-1997 again appointed as Chairman of the A.P.Commission for Backward 
Classes. Term continued till 30.8.2000. 
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Draft, for discussion only 
Caste and Census: A Note on the Opportunity Missed 


G K Karanth 


Sociology Unit. 
Institute for Social and Economic Change 
Bangalore 560072 


Two experiences of mine, occurring repeatedly and with align c results 
should be shared at the-outset.! The first is whenever J am traveling by a train. A co- 
traveler, after having hethn that I am a sociologist, asserts how opposed he has been to 
caste system and its evils in Indian society. After a couple of hours of conversation, I 
begin to encounter a series of questions from the person, most of which is an indicator of 
caste as we have defined it in our disciplines: vegetarianism, parental occupation, 
customs and practices, and the like. If the name it self is not indicative of caste, questions 
pertaining these features come with as much refinement as the curiosity of your 
companion. Many a times if my outlook is not in keeping with my caste identity, the 
realisation of that identity on my co-traveler's part has shut further conversation, unless of 


course, the person too shares my caste identity. On some occasions, statements are also 
a : 


ew, ee 


| Grateful thanks are due to Satish Deshpande, R. S. Deshpande and K G Gayathri Devi 
for their help in my putting together a few thoughts on the theme. The paper is better 


: ts and suggestions are welcome. 
described as a "Note" and only as a draft. Commen go | 


made to sympathise with the perceived plight of that caste's members. All this without 
openly mentioning the caste name on the part of either of us! 

The second experience pertains to visits to rural parts of India, particularly South 
India, accompanied by scholars from overseas. Almost without fail, the generous hosts 
ask two questions of them: which country are they from and to which caste they belong 
to? My friends too are bemused by the ease with which queries on caste are made at 
them or they can make of others. 

The inference that may be drawn from the two experiences is simple and clear to 
See: as Indians we have had an obsession with caste and primordial identities of the like: 
language, region, kingroup, parents and native place. The generation of post Independent 
India in particular has had this experience in a paradoxical manner: the nationalist 
inspired school curricula and the public-formal platforms have always stressed 
castelessness while in personal life one does not escape caste identities either imposed or 
accepted. The spirit of constitution and legal framework has been and continues to be 
failing to recognise the reality while upholding a “book view” of an ideal society. 

This Note attempts to address the issue of caste in census, while arguing for 
inclusion of caste as one of the items of enumeration. Of course, as most of us here are 
aware, this argument holds good only for the 2011 Census if there were to be one, ay the 
decision has been made now to “ignore” caste except in the case of Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe. 

I 
One of the most frequently made arguments against caste in census is that such an 


enumeration, as was done by the colonial masters, will only further strengthen caste as an 


2 


institution in India. The assumption made by such an argument is that the British 
strengthened caste system by being curious about it (the missionaries and the early 
anthropologists), which in turn got further strengthened by census enumeration. Some 
even go to the extent of claiming that caste in 18" century India was a creation of the 
colonial masters as a part of their strategy to “divide and rule” (cf. Deshpande and 
Sundar 1998). That there were ample divisive forces in India inviting European traders 
and prior to them other invaders is well established by historians. Indeed many of the 
Jatis that had slipped down in hierarchy over centuries, and by the time the British traders 
took over the subcontinent, was itself a result of new Jatis usurping political cami 
economic powers. If nothing ‘else, the census enumeration that began much after the 
consolidation of power by the British, nelned drawing the attention of the state towards 
the plight of those who were socially and culturally subordinated. 

It is also true that census enumeration unleashed a powerful desire on the part of 
those treated or considered as “low” in status to rise above the line of social devaluation. 
Some of these attempts have come to be described as “non-Brahman movement”, 
onion of caste associations, or even “Sanskritization” and other forms of social 
mobility. | 

On the negative side, it may be said that as a consequence of enumeration of caste 
in census, there is a tendency for people to have identified a caste simply because one had 
to list a caste name. Retrospectively, | am relieved that the early Census commissioners 


did not think of lineage, clan or sub-clan as a primordial identity befitting census 


enumeration in place of caste (jati). Those opposed to caste enumeration In Census in 


Independent India should only think of the possibilities if we had been constantly 


classifying the people in terms of lineages or clans. Had this been the case, we may 
visualise our reactions to reading an imaginary newspaper report following the formation 
of a cabinet in a state or at the Centre: “Members of Vishwamitra gotra (replace it with 
Hoovu kula, or Hagga bana) undertook a procession in protest against the formation of 
the ministry without any representative from their gotra (or clan, or sub-clan) and burnt 
the effigy of the Chief Minister at a central place”. To add to our horror, we may even 
add and visualise that “the protestors demonstrated against the injustice being done to 
women in that gotra/clan/bana” and so on, or that “only those belonging to Telugu 
speaking MLAs had been given representation ignoring those from Tamil or Kannada 
speaking gotra/kula/bana.” 

The point to be emphasised in this context is only this: society was already 
divided and ordered in several primordially indicated ways, be they caste, lineage, sect or 
clan. The larger and “inclusive” category was in terms of jati or caste and that formed the 
basis of identifying people in early operation of census. Instead of being “divided and 
ruled” in terms of such smaller units, we got ruled by slightly larger, yet competing 
identities such as caste. Contrary to the popular argument, the strategies of "divide and 
rule" the nation in the name of caste was perhaps much more pronounced in the post 
Independent India than ever before. Census enumeration of caste may re a long way 1n 
putting an end to misled games of numbers. If caste is an inescapable factor in politics 
and elections, at least we would have a more accurate picture than those resulting from 
manipulations. 

A second chief objection to caste enumeration comes from a fact that is rarely 


stated, more so in academic circles opposed to reservation (affirmative actions) policy. 


Many who have opposed the recommendations of the Commissions, or for that matter the 
very policy of reservations, have based their pbieesons on the grounds that the 
recommendations lack scientific validity of the data. For instance, the major objection to 
the recommendations of the Mandal Commission, and several other similar commissions 
at the state levels, has been that the basis of arriving at the recommendations was 1931 
Census. I am inclined to argue that having earlier taken a firm position in opposition to 
the recommendations of the Backward Class commissions the intelligentsia in this 
country is now unprepared to accept any evidence that might invalidate one of their chief 
arguments on the basis of scientificity.” | 

Returning to the opposition to enumeration of caste in the contemporary census 
opeeitons I may recall one more, which is based on the fear that such a move may 
revitalise, if not strengthening caste system. I am afraid those opposing the move to 
enumerate caste on this basis are tending to forget a revolutionary change in 
contemporary Indian society, namely “caste system is dead”. If caste exists in India 
today, it is not as a system as it did several decades ago. Caste today is essentially a 
phenomenon of numbers and merely as a political institution. The main features of ame 
system, namely a hierarchical arrangement of jatis in terms of ritual superiority 1s no 
longer a reality, although one may attempt to bring back these notions when it comes to 
interdining or establishing matrimonial alliances. Restrictions on occupational choice, 


customs and practices are fast disappearing. Caste, thus, exists today without its systemic 


character (see, Karanth 1996 and 1997). 


2 The other, and perhaps equally less popular argument is based on the issue of merit. 
Since my focus is on caste and census, I shall not list the demerits of the “merit” 


arguments against reservations for backward castes/classes. 
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